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AN OLD SONG. 


SHE sings it, sitting in the glow 
Of sparkling firelight, red and warm, 
While strange fantastic shadows fall 
Upon the many-pictured wall, 
To which she lifts her eyes ; 
And round about our dwelling blow 
Great winds that come before a storm, 
And moonless, starless are the skies. 


She sings it, sitting by her harp, 

An angel presence, clad in white. 

And as her silver accents float 

Like some wild bird's melodious note, 
The harp-strings make reply. 

’Tis sweet ! but I have memories sharp 

That rob the strain of its delight, 
And though my darling sings, I sigh. 


She sings the song, the sad old song, 
Another sang ere she was born, 
A simple strain. of hopes and fears, 
Of love and trust in bygone years : 

The song I learned to love 
When passion woke with pulses strong, 
When life was in its first hot morn, 

And youth’s glad skies were clear above. 


And one red rose was near my hand, 

Too near, God knoweth, for my good ; 

Ah me! in fond impatient hour 

I plucked and wore the tempting flower, 
I thought it sweet and pure: 

Not foulest weed in all the land, 

Not draught in witches’ cauldron brewed, 
Had poison half so deadly sure. 


It turned my wine of life to gall, 

It warped mine olden love of truth, 

It drove me from my native sod, 

It broke my trust in man —in God! 
Ah, darling ! cease the song 

In pity for the tears that fall 

On memories of my wasted youth, 


Though thou art here, and love is strong. 


I love thee, darling, as men love 
The memory of their mother’s face, 
I love thee as an angel sent 
To teach my tortured heart content ; 
And in good time to bring 
Green boughs of peace, like Noah’s dove, 
The chambers of my heart to grace, 
And give my life a sweeter spring. 


But in the years before we met, 

My tender love, my childish wife, 

In all the anguish of the smart 

That seared the freshness of my heart, 
Thou had’st not part nor lot ; 

I sowed my harvest of regret 

While thou wast \ct at play with life, 
In days that thou rememberest not. 


Therefore, sweet heart, it is not meet 

That far-off cloud should dark thy days, 

Nor is it meet thy spirit white 

Should learn how murky was the night, 
Through which my spirit came, 

To find thee waiting, pure and sweet, 





A snowdrop in life’s quiet ways, 
A lily worthy of the name. 


I drop a curtain on the past, 

Deep love for thee wove every fold, 

I turn mine eyes. Not far away 

Shines out,a dawning, golden day, 
With never cloud nor storm ; 

I bury out of sight at last, 

The murdered hopes and dreams of old, 
And wait the morrow’s sunshine warm. 


But sing no more that song to me 
Another sang when I was young: 
Let thy sweet voice and harp-strings weave 
A melody that will not grieve 

His heart who loves thee so: 
All happy strains are free to thee, 
Sing all as with an angel’s tongue, 

But not that song of long ago! 

All The Year Round. 


SYMPATHY: A SONNET. 


ADMIRING have I viewed the chemist’s art, 
When with familiar means, a coil of wire, 
A cup, a jar, he makes the fire to dart, 
To die and dart again at his desire. 
“Whence comes the spark?” some blunderer 
might inquire ; 
Ay, whence indeed! It hath no lot nor 


part 
With those that bring not what it doth re- 


quire, 
The touch that bids it into being start. 
So hearts full-charged stand ofttimes cold and 
umb, 
Unknown e’en to themselves their hidden 


life, 
The while with fervent forces they are rife, 
Waiting some simple touch. Let ¢hat but 
come, 
Come sympathy, and in the self-same hour 
These dead ones live in love and joy and 
power ! ; 
Fraser’s Magazine. A. B. 





LOVE-SONG. 


WHITE are the daisies and fair 
In the fields yonder ; 

Soft is the sweet summer air, 
Love, let us wander. 


Dark was the winter as night, — 
Oh the chill weather ! — 

Shall we not love in the light, 
Twinéd together ? 


Surely of earth and of breath, 
Love is the binding ; 
And in his time cometh Death, 
Crowning the finding. 
St. James’s Magazine. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 


EMPEROR ALEXANDER’S REFORMS. 


“ SERVE your country!” was the dying 
command of Emperor Nicholas to his 
son Alexander. “Serve your country! 
All my care, all my efforts, have been 
directed to the good of Russia. I de- 
sired to take upon myself all the difficul- 
ties, all the dangers, so that I might leave 
to you an empire tranquil, well organized, 
and happy. Providence has decided 
otherwise. For at what a time and under 
what circumstances I am dying! You 
will find your way difficult.” 

This last message of Emperor Nicho- 
las, reproduced on Count Bludoff’s au- 
thority in the excellent periodical, Zhe 
Annals of Old Times, was no idle phrase, 
nor can it be read by any true Russian 
without emotion. In spite of his noble 
efforts, of his devotion to his country, his 
constant anxiety to do only what was just 
and useful, the dying emperor left to his 
son a heritage of woe. The realm, ex- 
hausted by a tremendous war, was morally, 
as materially, a wreck. Russia at that 
epoch was filled with antiquated ideas 
and absurd traditions, strange and oppos- 
ing prejudices, conflicting interests. She 
had millions of serfs, but no schools and 
no roads. Her treasury was empty, the 
Russian seas were covered with hostile 
cruisers, and Sebastopol was yet stained 
with torrents of Russian blood. I was 
then only a child, but I remember as viv- 
idly as if it were but yesterday the horror 
of great darkness of that terrible time. 
Everywhere one heard the words of agony 
and distress; young and old, rich and 
poor, the highly placed and the lowliest of 
the low, shared alike the universal sense 
of poignant shame. The gloom was un- 
broken, or relieved only by those dis- 
plays of moral heroism in which Russia 
has never failed even in the darkest hour 
of her destinies. Boys of fifteen eagerly 
prepared themselves to serve their country 
in the field, and the mother’s love for her 
son yielded to the voice of supreme 
patriotism ; sacrifices of life, of income, of 
all that is most cherished, were willingly 
made. With Russians patriotism is a 
passion and a religion. But although our 





brothers could die, there seemed no hope 
that their sacrifice could save our country 
from fresh disasters. Hope had gone out 
amongst us, and the courage of despair 
alone remained to us in the end. 

Whether we looked at home or abroad, 
everything was in ruins. Our military 
system had broken down; the admin- 
istrative machinery of the State had al- 
most collapsed. Emperor Nicholas, “the 
Quixote of Autocracy,” could not survive 
the catastrophe which overwhelmed the 
régime to which he had devoted the ardu- 
ous labors of thirty years; his hopes 
all blighted, his ideal forever unrealized. 
Dying with a heart broken by the sight of 
the miseries of his people, the emperor 
delivered over his realm to his son and 
successor with the command worthy of a 
Russian to devote his life to the service 
of his country. 

How fully that parting injunction was 
fulfilled must be told by other pens than 
mine. In these pages I make no pretence 
of writing the history of the present 
reign, or even of attempting to detail 
minutely the reforms by which Emperor 
Alexander II. has served his country and 
earned her affection. I merely put to- 
gether as well as I can the views which 
the majority of Russians take of the 
reforms of the present reign. I would 
never dream of attempting to write a sci- 
entific treatise on so vastatheme. This 
is, par excellence, “a short study of a 
great subject.” I dare say some English’ 
critics will object at once, that Russian 
anarchists, or Nihilists, are at variance 
with the opinions professed in this paper ; 
but, fortunately, the anarchists are any- 
thing but numerous, and, besides, the 
greater part of them do not belong to our 
nationality. They are Poles, Jews, Ger- 
mans, and only occasionally Russians, 
and they are out of harmony with the 
whole stream of Russian thought, Rus- 
sian traditions, and Russian faith. Feni- 
ans do not represent England, Commu- 
nards do not represent France, and Ca- 
morrists do not represent Italy. 

But the infamous attempts on the life 
of our emperor no more prove that he 
has not served his country than the exe- 
cution of martyrs that they were not true 
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to their belief. Does not Mr. Lowell 
say:— 


Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes: they 
were souls that stood alone, 

While the men they agonized for hurled the 
contumelious stone. 


No Russian ever asserts that the work of 
reform is complete. Of course there is 
still much to be done. One reason for 
which we deplore the anarchical outrages 
is, because they postpone reforms; and 
those who were so urgent for the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ire- 
land ought at least to understand, if they 
do not approve, the sentiment which led 
to the supreme commission of Count 
Loris Melikoff. 

The first work of the emperor was to 
bring to a close the unhappy war, which 
cost Russia such heavy sacrifices, but 
which had at least been a vivid although 
a terrible exposure of the weak points in 
our organization. Peace had become a 
necessity, and peace was signed. Bitter 
indeed must have been the reflection of 
a patriotic ruler whom a dire fate com- 
pelled to commence his reign by the signa- 
ture of such a treaty as that of Paris! 
Even now, when the humiliation has been 
brilliantly effaced by the bravery of our 
soldiers and the sagacity of our states- 
men, it is difficult to think without a pang 
of patriotic remorse of that ill-fated me- 
morial of Russia’s disasters. The treaty, 
however, was signed, the troops of the 
invaders quitted our soil, and Russia 
breathed once more. 

The manifesto in which the emperor 
announced the termination of the war was 
a document memorable in Russian _his- 
tory. A phrase which it contained sound- 
ed the key-note of the reign which was 
then commencing. The emperor ex- 
pressed the hope that “ by the combined 
efforts of the government and the people, 
the public administration would be im- 
proved, and that justice and mercy would 
reign in the courts of law.” 

This direct intimation from the throne 
that henceforth the emperor and his peo- 
ple would co-operate in the work of re- 
form gave a stimulus and a direction to 
the popular sentiment. Russians hailed 


with delight the advent of a new era, in 
which autocratic power was to go hand 
in hand with democratic energy in recon- 
structing a new Russia from the ruins of 
the old régime. Reform became the uni- 
versal watchword. All the gloomy mem- 
ories of the war served to increase the 
zeal with which it was sought to remove 
the causes of our weakness. 

The beginning of the reign was sig- 
nalized by acts of grace which dried the 
tears of many unhappy people and con- 
soled many broken hearts. Thousands 
of persons were released from police su- 
pervision; the surviving Decembrists 
were pardoned. 

It was in the year after his accession 
to the throne, and shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace, that the emperor came 
to Moscow. This ancient and beautiful 
city, dominated by the historic Kremlin, 
around which cling so many glorious tra- 
ditions of our national story, has ever 
inspired our emperor with the noblest 
and most generous resolutions. Hesum- 
moned the Maréchaux de Noblesse, who 
are elected by the nobles of every prov- 
ince from their own number, and ad- 
dressed them on the subject of serfage. 
Disclaiming any immediate intention of 
abolishing serfdom, he warned them that 
the existing system could not remain un- 
changed. “If serfdom is doomed,” he 
said in words which embody the deepest 
conviction of every Russian, “it is better 
that the necessary reform should come 
from above rather than from below.” He 
urged them, therefore, to submit the ques- 
tion to the nobles, that they might con- 
sider how best the necessary reform could 
be executed. 

Thus was fairly launched “ from above” 
the great question of the emancipation of 
the serfs. The subject had long been 
talked of, but no one had courage enough 
to face at once all the consequences of so 
great areform. The emperor, therefore, 
early in 1857, formed an influential com- 
mittee for discussing the projected change. 
Not contented with this, his Majesty gave 
a new stimulus to the movement by is- 
suing his famous Rescript to Nasimoff. 
Taking advantage of a desire expressed 





by the nobles of Lithuania to revise the 
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arrangement between them and their 
serfs, the emperor empowered them to 
form committees for the preparation of 
definite projects for the abolition of serf- 
age. Immediately afterwards an official 
circular was issued to all the governors 
and Maréchaux de Noblesse of Russia, 
informing them that the Lithuanian no- 
bles had recognized the necessity of lib- 
erating their peasants, expressing the 
satisfaction of the emperor at this noble 
resolve, and concluding by a broad hint, 
that they would do well to follow the Lith- 
uanian example. Every one seemed 
highly pleased, and there was no end of 
animated discussions and brilliant plans. 

The number of serf-owners was small. 
There were about one hundred and ten 
thousand in all Russia — a mere handful 
compared with the twenty-three millions 
of peasants whom they owned, and the 
more numerous millions, who were neither 
serfs nor the owners of serfs. Even if 
the nobles had been less patriotic than 
the most of them were, they had no choice 
but to go with the stream. 

At first it was thought well to proceed 
slowly. By an ukase, issued December, 
1857, the Russian government proposed 
that (1) the landlord should retain his 
rights over his whole estate; (2) that the 
peasants should keep their fenced-in hold- 
ings and enjoy the right of acquiring 
them as their absolute property; (3) that 
they should have the use of as much land 
as was necessary for sustenance under 
the local conditions, paying rent for the 
same, in money or labor, to the lord of 
the manor; (4) that the abolition of serf- 
dom should take place very gradually, 
under conditions intended to prevent their 
deserting their holdings and migrating to 
other regions. Such was the starting- 
point of the government when it began to 
grapple with the question of serfdom. 
Committees were appointed in every prov- 
ince to discuss the subject. Furnished 
with these provincial reports, a special 
imperial commission elaborated at St. 
Petersburg the law of emancipation. Au- 
tocracy, of course, is unpopular in En- 
gland, but there are few Englishmen, 
having studied the subject, who do not 
admit that the representatives of the 





autocracy were much more liberal and 
more favorable to the peasants than the 
representatives of the landed proprietors 
in the provincial committees. 

But why should I trouble you with these 
details? The result of all these discus- 
sions may as well be given at once. The 
great reform was undertaken, directed as 
occasion required by the emperor and 
moulded by the autocratic power, until it 
took at last a far more drastic shape than 
that which at first was contemplated. 
After the project drawn up by the Elabo- 
ration Commission was completed, it was 
submitted for revision to the Committee 
for Peasant Affairs, and then to the Coun- 
cil of State. The reactionary tendencies 
of revising bodies are not peculiar to En- 
gland. But in Russia we possessed a 
safeguard against the selfishness of pro- 
prietors, the lack of which, possibly, may 
some day be felt in Ireland. The em- 
peror, in submitting the project of law to 
their consideration, limited their interfer- 
ence to details. “In Russia,” said he, 
“laws are made by autocratic power. 
The autocratic power created serfage, the 
autocratic power must abolish it.” 

Such warnings were not thrown away. 
The Emancipation Law was completed, 
pcan Me 

March 3 
Alexander II. gave liberty to twenty-three 
millions of serfs. 

It was a great day indeed in the annals 
of our history, one of the greatest. How 
vividly we remember all the outbursts of 
enthusiasm with which the appearance of 
the manifesto was welcomed! The hopes 
with which, five years before, the advent 
of our emperor’s reign was hailed, were 
realized. In the capital, in both capitals, 
and indeed everywhere throughout Rus- 
sia, there was universal rejoicing. Bright- 
er and brighter before our eyes glowed 
the visions of the future, and in the fer- 
vor of exultant faith, Russians rejoiced at 
what they felt was the true regeneration 
of their country, the regular and gradual 
realization of their national aspirations. 

Even in foreign countries the act of 
liberation excited deep interest. Across 
the wide Atlantic, a poet of the great 
western republic not yet cleansed from 


and on , 1861, the signature of 
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the stain of slavery hailed our emperor as 
the Scythian tzar, “who, with the pencil 
of the northern star, wrote freedom o’er 
his land.” Even English Russophobes 
condescend to admit the grandeur of the 
spectacle. Imagine, then, how it atfected 
us, Russians, impressionable and impul- 
sive as we are, to strike a stroke for free- 
dom and humanity of such momentous 
importance. Even now, when twent 

years have gone by, Russian hearts thro 

with patriotic pride, when that day of 
emancipation is recalled to their memory. 
England is proud of her Clarkson and 
Wilberforce, and I have seen great audi- 
ences thrill with enthusiasm at the mere 
mention of the names of the heroes of that 
struggle for liberty. But, after all, what 
was your slavery? A mere colonial ques- 
tion, affecting a small number of negroes 
in the West Indies. America is proud, 
and justly proud, of Abraham Lincoln; 
but what was his emancipation proclama- 
tion? A measure of war, a weapon where- 
by the free North sought to crush the 
Pevnhaliidg South. But with us serf- 
dom was everywhere. Including crown 
peasants, nearly half our population were 
serfs. Yet without a sword being un- 
sheathed, the great work was achieved, 
and by the simple mandate of the em- 
peror, serfdom ceased to exist within the 
limits of the Russian Empire. Tell me, 
is there anything in English history 
greater than that act of him whom you 
denounce as a despot, but whose name is 
cherished in Russian hearts as Alexander 
the Emancipator? 

It is sometimes said by those who dis- 
parage everything Russian, merely be- 
cause it is Russian, that the emancipation 
made no difference.* Possibly, if these 
kind friends were reduced for a year to 
the state of the unemancipated serf, the 
éxperience would be profitable. Before 
1861 the serf belonged to his master. He 
could be punished, sold, banished, sep- 
arated from his family, his money and 
labor exacted; the law interfered in these 
cases very seldom indeed. The serf could 


* I was amused to learn the other day that some 

ople actually believe our serfage was partly due to 
inglish influences. Serfdom with us dates from the 
time when Boris Godounoff bound the peasants to the 
soil, a short time after the poor-law of your Queen 
Elizabeth. Mr. Julius Faucher, writing on Russian 
agrarian legislation in the ‘*Cobden Club Essays,’ 
says: “Might not Boris Godounoff, informed by his 
ambassador of the wise counsel of the advisers of the 
English queen, have tried a Muscovite version of con- 
temporary English legislation? Indeed it looks very 
much like it. Proneness roimitation and reckless bold- 
ness in trying it, is a Russian characteristic.”? — ** Sys- 
tems of Land Tenure,” p. 398. 


not even marry without his owner’s per- 
mission. He could not make a will and 
bequeath his land to another. By eman- 
cipation the serfs acquired the full legal 
rights of freemen. Surely I do not need 
to argue in England that the change was 
an improvement! I shall be told, and 
truly told, that the position of our serfs 
under kind masters was good. In fact, I 
know several cases myself where serfs 
objected to any alteration in their posi- 
tion, urging their masters to refuse to 
ive them the freedom they did not care 
or, “being perfectly happy already.” 
Mr. Wallace, I see, who thoroughly in- 
vestigated the subject, even goes so far 
as to say, that under a good owner, Rus- 
sian serfs had a much more enviable 
position than the majority of English ag- 
ricultural laborers. I do not say that, not 
knowing the condition of your agricultural 
population. But with the richest land- 
lords, and the richest Church, in the rich- 
est country in the world, Mr. Wallace 
surely must be mistaken, when he says 
that your laborers are not the most civil- 
ized and comfortable of their class in 
Europe. All I say is, that because serfs 
were happy under a good master, it is no 
proof that serfdom, as a whole, conduced 
to the happiness, not to say to the moral 
development, of the people. 

Of the emancipation of the serfs every 
one has heard, although but few have 
realized the difficulties in the way of its 
accomplishment — difficulties arising from 
the extent of our territory, the diversity 
of our populations, the difficulty of com- 
munications, and the absence of any com- 
plete social statistics. But of this other 
work, almost as great, and inseparably 
connected with the law of emancipation, 
how few even appear to have heard the 
name! Yet what is passing in Ireland 
might remind you of one phase, and that 
not the least remarkable, of our emperor's 
reforms. The serfs were not only freed 
from servitude, they were established as 
peasant proprietors on the soil which they 
tilled. Is not that what many of the best 
Liberals are demanding for Ireland to- 
day? * 


* I have already referred to Mr. Faucher’s essay; 
may I quote again from his pages the following most 
remarkable statement? After saying that at the time 
of the emancipation several Russians were inclined to 
favor a settlement which would merely place the eman- 
cipated serfs in the same position as farmers in your 
land system, they abandoned this idea: first, because 
they saw the miserable condition of the English agri- 
cultural laborer, and secondly, because the working of 
that system in Ireland — where smail farms are the rule 
— produced ‘‘abject misery, semi-barbarism and, be- 





fore all things, agrarian riots and agrarian crime.”’ 
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The agrarian act of Alexander II. al- 
ways appeared to me a great thing, but I 
never realized how great it was till I read 
the speech which Mr. John Bright made 
at Birmingham on the Irish land ques- 
tion. Mr. Bright, the courageous leader 
of the advanced land reformers, yet de- 
clared himself to be aghast at the mere 
idea of executing in Ireland a reform 
similar to that which our emperor en- 
forced in Russia twenty years ago. To 
buy out the landlords with the money 
borrowed from the State, Mr. Bright de- 
clared, was “ monstrous and impossible.” 
Rich England, it seems, could not raise 
the two or three hundred millions needed 
for such a purchase. Yet poor Russia 
raised one hundred millions to buy out 
her landlords and settle the emancipated 
serfs upon their own holdings. 

I will avoid Russian terms and use 
what my English friends tell me are their 
nearest English equivalents. Briefly, 
then, the Land Act of our emperor de- 
creed to every peasant fixity of tenure at 
fixed rents, either in money or labor. It 
was also ordered that every peasant serf 
might be assisted by the State to purchase 
his farm. The extent of the farm allowed 
to each peasant was left to be decided by 
the communal council, but the average 
holding of our peasants is about ten acres. 
The extent of land allowed to each com- 
mune was decided, if possible, by private 
agreement; but when owner and peasant 
failed to agree in the course of a year, 
the functionaries known as “arbiters of 
peace” (a most excellent body of func- 
tionaries indeed) interfered, and settled 
both the quantity of land and the amount 
of rent. 

The arrangement by which the peasants 
were enabled to buy their holdings I will 
try to explain as briefly as possible. If 
the landlord received, say 1o/. per annum 
rent or dues from ten peasants of a com- 
mune holding two hundred acres, the 
peasant had the option of buying at about 
sixteen and two-thirds years’ purchase, or 
say, 167/. The State lent them 134/, to 
be repaid in forty-nine years at six per 
cent., or about eight pounds a year, while 
they had to pay 33/. themselves as their 
share of the purchase money. Practi- 
cally, therefore, by paying down a little 
more than three years’ rent, they were 
enabled by the State to become owners of 
their holdings, paying off the rest of the 
purchase money by instalments, equalling 
four-fifths of the former rent for forty-nine 
years. After that the payment ceases, 
and the land is their own. The question 





arises, of course, where did the peasants 
get their purchase money, which they had 
to find? In many cases they did not get 
it at all. When land was compulsorily 
redeemed without the consent of the 
peasants, the landlord had to take the 
four-fifths advanced by government as 
payment in full. This was done in over 
sixty cases out of a hundred. Even when 
peasants agreed to pay, they often evaded 
fulfilment of their engagements. The 
effect, therefore, of the agrarian law is, in 
the majority of cases, that the peasant, by 
paying four-fifths his former rent to the 
State, instead of to his landlord, will in 
forty-nine years become absolute owner 
of his farm. The landlords, of course, in 
many cases suffered materially. They 
lost, first their serfs, and then twenty per 
cent. of their rents. If Russia had had 
English constitutional machinery, perhaps 
the reform would have been still under 
discussion and “serious consideration.” 
Russia has too much ground to make up, 
too many reforms to execute, to indulge 
in the luxury of constitutionalism. Some 
time, perhaps, we shall be able to spare 
time for endless dialectical skirmishes, 
“ obstruction ” and conflicts between land- 
lords in one House and the nation in 
another, but not yet. Such things are 
adapted to a higher state of civilization. 
We can wait with angelic patience. What 
is the result? Russia has now over ten 
million families owning the land they till. 
The emancipated serfs have been secured 
in possession of farms extending over 
three hundred million acres, the State 
having advanced for the operation over 
100,000,000/, 

But such a Land Act — I hear some peo- 
ple say—was confiscation. Such, how- 
ever, was not the view in Russia. The 
feeling that serfdom had to be got rid of, 
even at some great sacrifice, was univer- 
sal in my country. The landlords were 
aware that a momentary loss had to be 
made — just as in time of war you well 
understand the necessity of unexpected 
taxation and heavy sacrifices. The land- 
owners lost—say four shillings in the 
pound or even more — in order that Rus- 
sia might root her peasants in the soil. 
It was absolutely necessary, it was done, 
and nobody is now groaning about it. 
“Communistic,” ‘ Socialistic,” etc., etc., 
are words with different interpretations. 
Russia is made up of communes. Her 
land system in some parts is “ Socialis- 
tic.” But do not be too easily shocked. 
Remember what the great Cavour said: 
“ The right to the soil which Russia gives 






to all her children is more dangerous to 
us Westerns than all her armies.” We 
see and feel that the actual power of Rus- 
sia is closely connected with the real wel- 
fare of every one of our countrymen. 

The Emancipation Act, the Land Act 
—these two great measures were insep- 
arably united with a third, the act reorgan- 
izing and extending the system of local 
self-government. In olden times the land- 
lord was a little tzar. After the emanci- 
pation his authority was replaced by com- 
munal self-government. The communal 
— of Russia is as democratic as any- 
thing in Switzerland or the United States. 
It is an ancient institution genuinely Rus- 
sian. The emperor gave it new life and 
vigor, and although it would be folly to 
expect illiterate peasants, in villages re- 
mote from roads and railways, to display 
the political aptitude of English electors, 
I appeal to Mr. Wallace’s testimony, 
whether the simple Russian peasants do 
not manage their own affairs with re- 
markable common sense. They include 
more than four-fifths of the population ; 
they enjoy, he says, “the most complete 
autonomy,” and they are “capital speci- 
mens of representative constitutional gov- 
ernment of the extreme democratic type.” 
Even women, when heads of households, 
take part in the business of the mir. 
The commune is the primeval unit, the 
foundation upon which the emperor reared 
the existing superstructure of rural gov- 
ernment — a work which forms the com- 
plement to the emancipation and the 
agrarian laws. Together they constitute 
a trio of measures which justifies the 
remark of Von Sarauw, that “there is no 
country the legislation of which has pro- 
‘duced any work during the last fifty years 
to be compared to the Russian emancipa- 
tion of the serfs.” 

The economical effects of this great 
reform I am hardly qualified to discuss. 
The landlords were not ruined: that I 
know from personal experience and from 
all that is said by my connections and 
relatives, all belonging to the class which, 
till the emancipation, alone possessed 
serfs. Now we consider the emancipated 
people as independent neighbors. For- 
merly, anything happening to them be- 
came our own concern. We had to re- 
build sometimes whole villages destroyed 
by fire; we had to build hospitals and 
schools at our own expense; we had to 
buy horses and cattle in times of famine 
and necessity. Now all that is changed. 
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great and admirable reforms — those of 
emancipation and of the land. They re- 
tain possession of part of the land, and 
they continue to keep up excellent rela- 
tions in most cases with the emancipated 
serfs. Last year I spent the summer 
with my family in the country, near Tam- 
boff — all our family anniversaries, holi- 
days, etc., were celebrated by our former 
serfs as usual, They came to express 
their kind wishes, bringing strawberries, 
or eggs, or mushrooms, or other innocent 
presents as of old, and evidently believ- 
ing that ‘les etits cadeaux entretiennent 
lamitié.”” Sometimes, it is only fair to 
say — in very rare cases — landlords had 
to complain of insubordination. Not hav- 
ing looked into those cases myself, I can- 
not be expected to decide on whose part 
the fault was. I grant that both may 
have been wrong; but on the whole, the 
landlords and the peasants are very 
friendly. 

The political effects of emancipation 
have been very great. The serf, on be- 
coming a free man, did not lose in a 
moment his servility, but he began to 
realize his independence. ‘“ We could 
certainly assume,” said Mr. Aksakoff in 
his memorable speech on the Servian 
war, “that with the abolition of serfdom 
and of many legal class distinctions, to- 
gether with the spread of elementary edu- 
cation, the intellectual view of the people 
must expand, and their mind acquire 
greater freedom of action. Butthe events 
which have occurred have surpassed the 
most sanguine expectations.” That Mr. 
Aksakoff did not exaggerate, is proved 
by the change which Engiish observers 
found in the army which crossed the 
Danube in 1877, and the serf soldiers 
who defended Sebastopol; though on be- 
coming soldiers they and their families 
ceased to be serfs. 

By accustoming our people to take part 
in the working of a system of representa- 
tive local government, they are taught 
political lessons of the greatest value. 
Rome was not built in a day, but a very 
great deal has been done to regenerate 
Russia in a single reign. 

Our emperor is abused by those who 
know nothing about him, because he does 
not destroy his autocracy, and set up par- 
liamentary institutions in Russia. 

Mr. Aksakoff, whose fearless way of 
speaking out his mind is well known, and 
who is certainly anything but a courtier 
or flatterer, remarks in his new organ 





The nobility do not, therefore, repine 
over the sacrifices entailed by the two 


Russ: “A parliament should crown the 
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built.” Broad and deep lie the founda- 
tions in our communal institutions, and 
on these the emperor has built and con- 
tinues to build; but the superstructure is 
not yet complete, and impatience might 
jeopardize all. The speed has been so 
great, that to go faster might be unsafe. 

The communes, each under their s¢d- 
vosta, have been grouped in volosts, where 
the elected representatives of the com- 
munes meet in council under the s¢ér- 
chind, or elected chief. Over both com- 
mune and volost stands the Zemstzvo, or 
district assembly, composed of represen- 
tatives of the landowners and household- 
ers, the rural communes and of the towns. 
Those are elected for terms of three 
years. Over the Zemstvo are the provin- 
cial assemblies, composed of delegates 
from the district assemblies, who levy the 
rates which the Zemstvos spend. These 
rates are devoted to the founding and 
maintenance of schools, hospitals, and 
asylums, the making of roads, rebuilding 
bridges, etc., etc. Tt is true, though we 
have immense natural riches (in Siberia 
and elsewhere), they have to be developed. 
As yet we are not wealthy and have not 
much to spend. The revenues of all our 
towns and cities are not much above three 
millions sterling, one-third of which is 
contributed by Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg. Poverty is certainly not a crime, 
but it explains many things which are 
imputed to us as such. These local in- 
stitutions, no doubt, are very imperfect. 
Few human institutions are otherwise, 
and a great system of representative gov- 
ernment cannot be completed ina single 
year, or even in a single reign. 

English people believe in local self-gov- 
ernment. They are as proud of it as a 
miser of his gold. In the counties, for 
instance, they seem to keep it well out of 
sight. Year after year I come to England 
and ask what is going on in your Parlia- 
ment? Iam told this and that measure 
have been discussed ; and, amongst oth- 
ers, there is usually a county government 
bill. But it is only discussion. England 
is only a small place. Russia is as large 
as a continent, but it has been covered 
with a complete system of elected govern- 
ing bodies, while England has been dis- 
cussing for the hundredth time how little 
work should be given to the county 
boards. Our county government law was 
comprehensive and more thoroughgoing 
than anything England has even begun to 
discuss. 

In all these reforms, especially in the 
greatest, that of the emancipation of the 





serfs, the emperor and the imperial fam- 
ily took a foremost part. The grand 
duke Constantine, the emperor’s second 
brother, was president of the Great 
Committee for the Emancipation of the 
Peasants, and twenty-five folio volumes 
of MSS. remain to attest the diligence 
with which it labored, and the painstaking 
and unremitting attention devoted by it to 
every branch of the subject. 

The great social revolution involved in 
the emancipation of the serfs compelled 
the immediate adoption of other reforms. 
Everything had to be remodelled ; the old 
system had worn itself out. This was 
especially the case in the administration 
of justice. A quarter of a century ago it 
was in a scandalous condition; the gov- 
ernor of each province was almost as 
powerful as a pasha, and sometimes almost 
as corrupt. His subordinates who exer- 
cised judicial functions were usually 
ignorant, and often venal. They were 
miserably paid, and thus were apt to yield 
to temptation. The “law’s delays,” of 
which English writers have complained, 
were even worse in Russia. One great 
source of this tedious procrastination was 
the rule that all evidence had to be in 
writing. Another fertile source of injus- 
tice was the fact that the accused was 
never confronted with his accuser. Men 
might be arrested and imprisoned for 
months as arbitrarily as in Ireland when 
Habeas Corpus is suspended, without ever 
being brought before a court. Trial by 
jury was unknown ; the code was in exist- 
ence, but seldom in use. The judge, 
entrenched behind thirty thousand stat- 
utes, did practically what he pleased. Our 
judicial procedure was involved and in- 
tricate. Judges had no fixity of tenure of 
their office. No reports were permitted 
to be published of judicial proceedings. 

All this was abolished almost at a 
stroke. The reforms in judicial adminis- 
tration which other nations have painfully 
elaborated step by step, we adopted almost 
en masse. 

Beginning at the foundation, a simple 
but efficient judicial system was estab- 
lished. The old corrupt judges who were 
paid next to nothing, and prospered ona 
starvation salary, were superseded by jus- 
tices of the peace, who were paid decent 
incomes, and were not, therefore, under 
the alternatives of starvation or corrup- 
tion. 

Although paid sometimes ten or twelve 
times more than the old judges, they lived 
more simply, and dearer judges were 
found to mean cheaper justice. The 
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code was introduced into all the law 
courts. Judicial procedure was quickened 
and simplified. Trials were held in open 
court; the accused was confronted with 
his accuser. Witnesses gave publicly, by 
word of mouth, what formerly had to be 
laboriously written out. Trial by jury was 
established. This institution, “the palla- 
dium of British liberty,” was thus trans- 
planted to despotic Russia by Emperor 
Alexander, merely as one among a list of 
reforms, so numerous and so important, 
that it is often forgotten even by those 
who sympathized with the work of a re- 
formingemperor. Another feature of the 
new judicial system resembled your Ha- 
beas Corpus Act. It provided that no 
one should be arrested for offences 
against the law without being brought to 
trial within a short time. The Nihilist 
conspiracy has led to the suspension of 
some of these provisions as a matter of 
self-defence, but I have seen enough dur- 
ing this visit to England to feel that it 
would not need one-half the crimes of our 
secret assassins to move Englishmen to 
demand the Loris Melikoff system — at 
any rate for Ireland. 

The organization of the judicial admin- 
istration was simple, and not unlike that 
of France. Petty cases were tried by 
justices of the peace. Appeals were 
heard by the monthly sessions of all the 
justices in the district. Ordinary courts 
were established for the trial of grave 
cases, and from these, cases could be car- 
ried to the Court of Appeal. The Senate 
is the Supreme Court over all. 

The change was immense. It has 
worked admirably. There are some draw- 
backs, no doubt. We have made the 
judges independent, and Dr. Eckardt, who 
is certainly not prejudiced in our favor, 
bears witness that many of them carry 
their independence so far as to favor the 
poor against the rich, and actually to op- 
pose themselves to the interests of the 
State. Well, that at least is better than 
the ordinary idea that all our justices are 
the obedient slaves of a merciless des- 
potism. 

Another great work which our emperor 
undertook was the purification of the ad- 
ministration. This work, I frankly ad- 
mit, is far from being complete. The 
traditions of corruption linger in man 
places, especially where salaries are inad- 
equate. But although I admit and de- 
plore the existence of these shortcomings, 
I am happy to say things are decidedly 
getting better. No doubt the contractors, 
most of whom were Jews, robbed us 


shamefully during the war; no doubt we 
have had scandals both recent and de- 
plorable; but Mr. Wallace. is strictly 
accurate when he says, “The Russian 
administration is incomparably purer now 
than at any former period of its history.” 
But Mr. Wallace is not a Russophobe, 
though he surely is not particularly par- 
tial to us either; but take Mr. Butler- 
Johnstone, whose antipathy to Russians 
goes a long way indeed, and who does not 
even attempt to climb the Olympus of im- 
partiality. He distinctly asserts that 
“corruption, if not absolutely rooted out, 
has, at any rate, been checked and com- 
pelled to hide its head.” Does not this 
justify confidence in the future? in that 
future, when we shall have a free press 
throwing a vivid light upon all the weak 
places of our administration? Yet par- 
don me if I make a somewhat uncourte- 
ous inquiry. You have a free press in 
England—very free. You are always 
preaching at poor Russians about their 
venality. If a poor, wretched customs- 
officer yields to the temptation put in his 


strong enough to condemn “the corrup- 
tion of these Muscovites.” But how is 
it with you in England? Last spring 
there was a general election. Never in 
recent history has a more momentous 
issue been placed before the constituen- 
cies. The destinies of the country, of 
the empire, and of the peace of Europe 
were committed to the keeping of the 
electors. To each citizen his country 
appealed at that great crisis to decide the 
greatest and most vital questions affect- 
ing the future of England and of the 
world. Tell me, as frankly as I speak 
myself, did all your citizens show them- 
selves worthy of that high trust? I have 
read and heard on this subject things 
which, I confess, painfully astonish me. 
I was assured, most emphatically, that 
not one, or two, or a dozen, but hundreds, 
nay, even thousands of electors, would 
“sell their votes for a jug of beer.” It 
seems above doubt, that at Oxford, a 
cathedral city, a seat of a universitv a 
great stronghold of religion and educa- 
tion, the corruption was as bad or worse 
than anything prevailing in the most 
benighted village of “ barbarous ” Russia, 
and that even pious and learned profes- 
sors bribed with the worst. One shrinks 
from believing such things, in spite of 
the authority with which trustworthy men 
speak of facts of this kind. But suppose 
half of it be correct, is not the English 





elector, who, at such a crisis, sells his vote 
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to the highest bidder, morally far worse 
than the Russian official who occasionally 
winks when he receives a tip? Is your 
indignation not sometimes tinged with a 
little bit of Tartufferie? 

Emperor Alexander devoted much at- 
tention to the promotion of education. 
The difficulties in the way of educating 
all the people are enormous, owing to the 
extent of territory over which our popu- 
lation is scattered. You cannot even in 
wealthy England build.a school in every 
small village, and Russia is an empire of 
villages. Of our European population 
only one-twelfth of the whole live in 
towns. But our peasants are eager to 
learn, and their children are sent to school 
whenever they can. In ten years —from 
1860 to 1870 — the number of the recruits 
who could read multiplied fivefold. In 
very olden times it was not thought well 
to teach the serf to read, and you must 
compare us, not with what you are, but 
with what we were. We lack teachers, 
we lack schools; we have only about 
twenty thousand schools, with less than a 
million scholars; but as most of these 
schools have been opened in the present 
reign, that is not so bad after all. In 
higher education we have less reason to 
shrink from a comparison with the West. 
When Emperor Nicholas died we had 
six universities. We have now nine; the 
latest, that of Tomsk, in Siberia, having 
been founded to commemorate the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of Emperor Alexan- 
der’s accession to the throne. Nor is the 
increase innumber the only change. The 
number of students has. been multiplied 
nearly fourfold. The curriculum has 
been entirely changed; we have better 
professors, and the classical studies are 
enforced in all the gymnasiums. The 
number of hours for Greek and Latin 
equals those of German schools; and of 
this question one of the best and the 
most energetic advocates was Mr. Kat- 
koff, the editor of the Moscow Gazette, 
himself a great classical scholar. Schol- 
arships have been founded, and much 
money has been given for the promotion 
of higher education. In 1854 our Edu- 
cation Budget was not more than a quar- 
ter of a million; it is over two millions of 
pounds now, and is annually increasing. 
The stimulus which has been given to the 
education of women is most remarkable, 
and fully deserves much more detailed 
description than I can give in this rapid 
survey of the reforms of the reign. Ma- 
dame Fisher’s classical gymnasium at 
Moscow is the most remarkable and suc- 





cessful that could be found in Europe. 
Several of her pupils passed such very 
brilliant examinations that the govern- 
ment allowed them to teach Greek, Latin, 
and mathematics to the first three forms 
of the classical gymnasiums for boys. 
There are also many other educational 
institutions which have done much to 
raise the standard of female education in 
Russia, even above what it was; and in 
Russia, as Mr. Julius Faucher, an acute 
Prussian observer, remarked several years 
ago, “ Russian young ladies are undoubt- 
edly of a general education more resem- 
bling men’s highest education than is the 
case in any other country, England, Amer- 
ica, and Sweden not excepted.” 

The tendency of the reign of Emperor 
Alexander has been to offer to women, as 
to men, /a carritre ouverte aux talents; 
and this tendency has been even more 
manifest in local elective assemblies than 
in the central government. 

The entry of women into the profes- 
sions — notably into that of medicine — 
has been facilitated during the war. The 
inestimable services of the Russian wom- 
en as nurses to the sick and wounded, 
as dressers, and even as operators, led to 
such warm acknowledgments from the 
Military Doctors’ Council, that a permis- 
sion was given to all Russian women who 
held diplomas as doctors to practise in 
Zemstvo hospitals and asylums, and their 
success has been very great indeed. A 
woman’s medical school has been estab- 
lished at St. Petersburg, as well as a 
woman’s natural science academy. At 
Moscow, Kasan, and Kieff university lec- 
tures are given to women, and many ex- 
cellent fruits have already resulted from 
this system. 

The position of women has been gener- 
ally improved under Alexander II. Rus- 
sian women fora hundred years have had 
in many respects a better position than 
their sisters even in England. Marriage 
with us deprives no woman of her prop- 
erty. Married women can receive lega- 
cies, bequeath property, and deal with 
their estate in all respects as if they were 
unmarried. Absolute equality of civil 
rights with men was granted to women in 
Russia by the empress Elizabeth, and this 
right has never been revoked. It has 
produced an abiding effect upon the Rus- 
sian character. How long it will be be- 
fore your debating club at St. Stephen’s 
grants to English women the rights in 
relation to property, etc., which we Rus- 
sians have enjoyed for more than a cen- 
tury has never been revealed to me. 





But I must hasten. In connection with 
the intellectual progress of the reign there 
must be recognized the relaxation of the 
severity of the laws restraining the free- 
dom of the press. The censorship still 
exists, but it is not so strict as it was. 
Sometimes, indeed, it appears to be exer- 
cised by officials remarkably lacking in 
intelligence, at whose absurd blunders in- 
telligent Russians blush ; but on the whole 
the most ridiculous censor to-day is more 
liberal and intelligent than the censor of 
the last reign. Freedom of the press, 
however, is a reform still to be achieved ; 
and even before that is granted in its en- 
tirety much might be done. If provincial 
newspapers were given the usual liberty 
possessed by those of Moscow and St. 
Petersburg, a step would be taken in the 
right direction. My object, however, is 
not to point out what still remains to be 
accomplished, but to describe what has 
been done already. 

Materially many important reforms 
have been achieved. That these reforms 
have resulted in one kind of material suc- 
cess is undoubted. The revenue has 
more than doubled. This increase is 
largely due to the ever-increasing devel- 
opment of our great natural resources. 
Russia is a gigantic treasury of wealth, 
but we have as yet hardly begun to utilize 
the endowments of nature. When the 
emperor came to the throne, there were 
only six hundred miles of railway in the 
whole empire. To-day there are nearly 
fifteen thousand miles of railway in Rus- 
sia, almost all of which were made under 
the guarantee ofthe State. This network 
of rail connects the Euxine with the Bal- 
tic, and knits together the extremities of 
our unwieldy empire. We do not travel 
so fast as you do in your expresses, but 
we travel more comfortably, and we kill 
fewer persons on our railways than are 
killed on any other lines in Europe. The 
extension of the telegraph has been even 
more rapid. Russia has now sixty thou- 
sand miles of telegraph, with one hundred 
and twenty thousand miles of wire. Our 
ports have been improved, our harbors 
deepened. In all large towns gasworks 
and waterworks have been established. 
Docks have been constructed, canals cut. 
In every direction there are signs of ma- 
terial progress. The yield of our iron, 
salt, and coal mines has been largely in- 
creased. The increase of coal is very 
remarkable. Sir Roderick Murchison, an 
eminent authority, denied to Russia a 
great future, “ because she had no coal.” 
Even eminent authorities, it seems, may 
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be mistaken, for we have increased our 
produce of coal thirty-fold in the last ten 
years, and even now, when we raise two 
millions of tons every year, we have but 
begun to touch the surface of our coal-bed. 
Our yield of corn has enormously in- 
creased. Imports and exports which 
were 45,000,000/. in 1856, rose to 144,000- 
ooo/. in 1875, which fell in 1877, owing to 
the war, to 128,000,000/. This increase 
has followed the reduction of the import 
duties begun in 1857, and continued in 
1869. Our tariff is still far from meeting 
with the approval of your Cobden Club, 
but it is perfection compared with the 
prohibitive system of Emperor Nicholas. 
It is necessary to be wearisome in repeat- 
ing what, nevertheless, is so often ig- 
nored :. to judge correctly the progress of 
the reign, never forget its starting-point. 

Free trade is not introduced into Rus- 
sia, but neither is it in America; and see- 
ing the efforts Germany is now making to 
return to protection, one must admit that 
the question is not very simple. Russia 
has the other day abolished the oppressive 
salt-tax, which England has abolished at 
home in 1825, but which she has intro- 
duced into India, where it exists to this 
day. The abolition of the salt-tax is 
regarded throughout the whole of Russia 
as a great boon, especially to the poorer 
classes. 

The army has been reorganized, perhaps 
I should say, is being reorganized, for the 
process is not yet complete. But man 
great changes have been made, all tend- 
ing in one direction. The period of ser- 
vice has been reduced from twenty-five 
years to six, with nine years in the re- 
serve. The ukase of November, 1871, 
established the principle of universal obli- 
gation to serve in the army. In 1874 this 
was enforced. The exemption of the no- 
bility and richer merchants was abolished. 
All thus were made equal in the eye of 
the law. All class privileges, offensive to 
the masses of the people, ceased to exist 
—areform entirely in harmony with the 
character of the nation. Our nobles 
now retain only the privilege of leading 
their countrymen in the path of culture 
and civilization. Pensions were decreed 
to old soldiers, and the old brutal method 
of corporal punishment abolished ; and it 
may encourage your war minister to know 
that, though the lash was forbidden, no 
wholesale shooting was found necessary 
to preserve discipline. During the Rus- 
so-Turkish war only two soldiers suffered 
the capital penalty —one for desertion, 
and the other for robbery with violence. 
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The change in the spirit of our gallant 
troops was commented upon by all ob- 
servers of that great campaign. 

In our army all nationalities serve as 
brothers in arms, and no career is barred, 
as in some other countries, by prejudices 
of race. Jews, Poles, the nationalities 
most hostile to the Russians, hold the 
highest commands. The son of Schamyl 
is an officer in our service, and the case 
of Count Loris Melikoff proves conclu- 
sively that Armenians are welcome to the 
highest posts — these poor Armenians, 
despised and persecuted by the Turks, of 
whom Byron said: “It was in Armenia 
that Paradise was placed, and that the 
flood first abated and the dove alighted. 
But with the disappearance of Paradise 
itself dates the unhappiness of the coun- 
try ; for, though long a powerful kingdom, 
it was scarcely an independent one, and 
the satraps of Persia and the pachas of 
Turkey have alike desolated the region 
where God created man in his own 
image.” * And Lamartine writes: “ J’ai 
toujours aimé les Arméniens, parce qu’ils 
sont le peuple de la bonne espérance parmi 
les populations actives, honnétes, et litté- 
raires de l’Orient.” 

Well, in Russia they are welcomed in 
every profession and station. Pardon me 
if 1 ask, did you find it possible to treat 
your subject races in the same way in 

ngland? The famous sepoys who came 
to Malta do not seem to furnish many 
generals to the military forces of her 
Majesty. In Germany almost all the su- 
perior officers are of noble birth, and Jews 
certainly do not abound among those who 
hold commissions in the Prussian service. 
With us Jews and Mahometans are treated 
as other soldiers, allowed not only to be 
faithful to their creed, but in some places 
— in Kasan for instance — their mosques 
and synagogues are far richer than the 
Russian churches. I myself know a 
Mahometan who occupies the prominent 
position of aide-de-camp to the emperor. 

Russia is not a maritime nation, but 
few powers have bestowed more attention 
to their navy, and especially to the wel- 
fare of the-sailors. As in the army, the 
conditions of service have been improved, 
corporal punishment has been abolished, 
and vigorous measures taken to raise the 
standard of education and efficiency. No 
naval authorities, not even those of En- 
gland, have been more bold and adven- 
turous in making experiments in naval 
architecture. The circular ironclads and 


* Lord Byron: Moore’s “‘ Life of Lord Byron,” p. 337. 
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the “ Livadia” are instances of the readi- 
ness of Russians to abandon the old ruts, 
and although the result in many cases 
may not have justified all expectations, 
the attempt proves at least that our offi- 
cials are not the slaves of routine and red 
tape. Indeed, Sir E. J. Reed declares 
that he doubts whether “ the spontaneous 
intellectaal activity of the Russian navy 
is surpassed in any navy in Europe.” 
The heroic exploits of een, Dou- 
bassoff, Schestakoff, and others during 
the late war, show that the valor of our 
sailors has not diminished under the 
régime of science and torpedoes; and 
should the necessity arise some day for 
vigorous action to overcome the wis zner- 
tia of the Turks, the Russian navy will 
show that it is not unworthy to go into 
action side by side with English iron- 
clads. 

The civil administration of Russia has 
been much improved, but the process is 
still incomplete, and before Count Loris 
Melikoff has finished his patriotic labors, 
we expect still further improvements. 

The Russian police are better behaved, 
less corrupt, and less arbitrary than they 
were, But with us the police is not a great 
centralized mechanism; three-fourths of 
our. constables are simple peasants elected 
to the office by the vote of their neighbors 
in the commune. They may wear a badge 
and carry a walking-stick, but anything 
more unlike the gendarmes in the old 
sense of the word it would be difficult to 
conceive. 

In the cities, of course, the police are 
better organized, but our cities, compara- 
tively, are few, and our villages many. 
“But there is the third section,” | shall 
be told. Perhaps it would be better to 
say there was the third section. It is 
abolished, and merged in the ordinary 
police administration. The money saved 
by its abolition has been appropriated to 
help to meet the deficiency caused by the 
repeal of the salt-tax. But even the 
“third section ” was little understood in 
this country. I am not going to defend 
it, as it often was most Teiatiie, but in 
its origin it was purely philanthropic, 
being designed to check abuses of admin- 
istration, and to compose family disputes. 
It degenerated into an instrument for 
political purposes, and everybody in Rus- 
sia was delighted to see it suppressed. 
Why English people, however, should be 
so horrified at the existence of “secret 
police” 1 hardly understand; perhaps if 
we called them “detectives” this new 
christening would make all the difference. 








There is one respect in which, as in the 
case of liberty of the press, Russia has 
decidedly still much to do, and that is in 
ecclesiastical questions. But even here 
much has been done. Hereditary priest- 
hood has: been abolished. Any qualified 
person, who desires to become a priest, 
can do so on passing a satisfactory exam- 
ination. Our Church has no doubt many 
abuses ; many of its clergy are very igno- 
rant and by no means perfect; but our 
Church and our clergy being at least in 
harmony with Russian aspirations, do not 
oppose themselves to the national ideal. 
In this, perhaps, it may compare with 
advantage with the more cultured and 


‘wealthier Churches elsewhere, whose in- 


fluence seems too often to be the reliance 
of all reactionary and anti-national parties. 
Religious liberty exists in Russia, but 
here also the excellent principle is not 
carried out to its logical conclusions. 
Our schismatics, Raskolnzki, are no longer 
troubled by the police; their marriages 
are recognized, and their children are 
allowed to attend public schools. Still 
their position may yet be improved in 
some questions of detail. Of course there 
are Raskolniki and Raskolniki; some are 
mere criminals — committing in the name 
of their faith most desperate crimes; 
others are the purest, the best of men. 
Ignorance alone can fail to see the differ- 
ences between them, and confound them 
together. Some of our anarchists also 
pretended that they were committing their 
crimes “to save their country,” just as 
some of the Raskolniki tried in the same 
curious way “to save their souls.” But 
the autocratic power can introduce the 
necessary reforms in that direction much 
better than the great bulk of the people. 
Perhaps Englishmen who do not elect 
Roman Catholics as members of Parlia- 
ment will understand that concessions to 
schismatics and unbelievers are more 
likely to be obtained from the emperor 
than from an orthodox Parliament elected 
by universal suffrage. Proselytism is 
discountenanced in Russia; but it is not 
true that the Bible is not permitted in 
our country. Your own Bible Society 
reports, that “in the whole range of its 
operations there is no country under the 
sun in which the development of Bible 
work has been measured by equal breadth 
and rapidity.” An English minister, the 
Rev. Mr. Landells, recently went through 
our prisons and hospitals, giving away 
Bibles and tracts and hymns, and instead 
of being punished, he was given a cordial 
note of recommendation by the govern- 
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ment to all local authorities, although he 
came at a time when Lord Beaconsfield 
had certainly not prejudiced Russians 
very much in favor of the practical reatity 
of English Christianity. The famous 
knout has been abolished for the last 
eighteen years. The cruel practice of 
branding criminals disappeared at the 
same time, and prison discipline has been 
improved. Still greater reforms in the 
prison system are under consideration. 
Most of the existing prisons are con- 
demned, and would be replaced immedi- 
ately but for our financial difficulties. 
Even in spite of these, it is intended to 
build at once new prisons with the latest 
improvements at Moscow, Smolensk, Vo- 
ronége, Cherson, and Omsk. ‘The new 
House of Detention in St. Petersburg, an 
English visitor admits, “will stand com- 
parison with any prison in any part of the 
world.” As for Siberia, it is now being 
recognized that our penal settlements are 
by no means so horrible as they used to 
be painted. Too many of our convicts 
escape; but, as Rev. Mr. Landells admits, 
after a long tour through the country, he 
left Asia with the impression “that if a 
prisoner chooses to behave decently well, 
he may be in Siberia more comfortable 
than in many, and as comfortable as in 
most, of the prisons of the world.” 
Among minor administrative improve- 
ments may be mentioned the fact that 
where, as in old times, no one could leave 
Russia without the permission of the 
police, and by paying five hundred roubles 
for a passport, he has now to pay for it 
but a few shillings. There is only one 
restriction imposed, and that might per- 
haps be adopted with advantage else- 
where: no passport is issued to a debtor 
who desires to escape from the claims of 
his creditors by leaving the country, un- 
less, of course, the police ignore these 
claims, which is very seldom the case. 
Married women besides have to get their 
husbands’ permission for going abroad. 
But when you remember the immense 
numbers of Russian women travelling in 
foreign countries, you will admit that 
Russian husbands seldom withhold the 
required permission. At all events, I 
never heard of that kind of opposition, 
although Russian husbands are quite as 
good as those of any other country. It 
is a question of habit and custom, just as 
in England you allow your young sons to 
o far away — to India, Africa, and Amer- 
ica — whilst we hardly ever permit such 


a thing. Russian children grow up and 





ripen in their own country. 
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In this article I have excluded the con- 
sideration of foreign questions. But 
surely among the reforms of the reign I 
might have included the suppression of 
the slave trade in the Tartar khanates, 
the emancipation of the slaves in Khiva 
and Bokhara, and the establishment of 
law and order in the lawless and fanatical 
regions of central Asia. Neither have I 
referred even to the changes, great and 
far-reaching, which have made the peas- 
ants of Lithuania and Poland regard 
Russia as their best friend against their 
aristocratic landlords. 

I will only say, that if any one wishes 
to see what drastic agrarian reform di- 
rected against “landlordism” really is, he 
cannot do better than study the ukase of 
March 2, 1864, which settled the peasants 
on the land and broke the power of the 
Polish nobles over many hundreds of 
thousands of peasants, a great part of 
whom, as in Lithuania, were Russians and 
Orthodox. 

If Poland is our Ireland, Finland is our 
Scotland, peaceful, contented, happy, in- 
dustrious, and thriving. Finland also 
shared in the reforms of the reign. In 
1864 the right to acquire property and 
exercise its privileges, previously vested 
in the nobles only, was extended to every 
Finn. In 1869 the emperor opened the 
Finland Diet, using the following words, 
which perhaps will sound somewhat famil- 
iar in English ears, although some, who 
do not understand our institutions, may 
think they come strangely from the mouth 
of an autocrat: — 


I guard the inviolable principle of Constitu- 
tional Monarchy, ingrained in the character of 
the Finnish people, and stamped on its laws 
and customs. It is your duty, as representing 
the Grand Duchy of Finland, to prove by the 
dignity, moderation, and order of your decisions 
that liberal institutions in the hands of a wise 
people, of a people ready to work in harmony 
with the emperor, with a practical view towards 
the development of public welfare, are not only 
not dangerous, but constitute a guarantee for 
order and prosperity. 


Occasions arise, as in Poland and in 
Ireland, and to a certain extent in Russia, 
through the efforts of the Nihilist con- 
spiracy, when it seems as if Liberal insti- 
tutions do not conduce to order and 
prosperity. But these appearances are 
temporary and will pass away. They 
are occasioned by imperfect application 
of Liberal principles, not by the Liberal 
principles themselves. 

But when they do arise, they may neces- 
sitate vigorous measures, which are in 





their essence temporary; and we can at 
least claim for our emperor that to cope 
with the assassination and incendiarism 
of the Nihilist Camorra he did not hesi- 
tate to brush on one side all rules and 
all precedents in order to place absolute 
power in the hands of the ablest adminis- 
trator who could be found in the empire. 
The appointment of Count Loris Melikoff 
was one of those brilliant but daring acts 
of high statesmanship which no other 
ruler could have accomplished. Con- 
demned fiercely by the Western press, it 
was hailed with enthusiasm by all Russia, 
and the result has proved that we judged 
our emperor the best. To raise an Arme- 
nian general to the steps of the throne, to 
place in his hands supreme authority over 
all the highest and proudest personages 
in the realm, was an act impossible to any 
but an autocratic emperor ; while it is not 
too much to say that to discern the pre- 
eminent ability of Count Loris Melikoff, 
and to trust him with all but imperial 
power, required insight and nerve which 
few, if any, European sovereigns pos- 
sess. 

Russians are proud of their emperor, 
and, as I have tried my best to show, not 
without cause. Besides all these domes- 
tic reforms, which shed unfading lustre 
upon his name, he has on at least two 
memorable occasions excited the enthusi- 
asm of the nation by his dealings with 
foreign countries. The first was on the 
occasion of the Polish insurrection, the 
second during the late crisis in the East. 

The Polish rebellion of 1863-4 was not 
so important in itself. If it had been left 
alone, it would easily have been sup- 
pressed. But in an evil hour it occurred 
to the Western powers that the rising 
afforded grounds for their interference in 
the government of the Russian Empire. 
For the Poles of course this was most un- 
fortunate. The intervention of their West- 
ern friends was purely Platonic, but it was 
fatal to their cause. Irish grievances, 
perhaps, would not receive too sym- 
pathetic handling, even from Mr. Glad- 
stone, if all the governments of Europe, 
from that of Germany to that of Rou- 
mania, were making the troubles of Ire- 
land a ground for diplomatic representa- 
tions. It united Russians as one man 
against foreign intervention, and our em- 
peror excited the utmost patriotic enthu- 
siasm by the dignified indifference with 
which he treated these impertinences of 
the West. In that he was the true repre- 
sentative of the national feeling, and the 
honor of Russia was safe in his hands. 








The intervention of the powers had also 
its amusing side. At first we were sur- 
prised, then indignant, but afterwards we 
only laughed. It was so very ridiculous. 
Every Cabinet in Europe, even that of 
little Portugal, thought fit to read us lec- 
tures, how we should manage our own 
affairs. 

I remember well when the Portuguese 
minister, M. de Moira —a very pleasant 
man he was —came to Prince Gort- 
schakoff with a despatch from his gov- 
ernment on the subject of the Poles. 
Madame de Moira, a Russian by birth, 
and a very witty and hospitable woman, 
received every week. The chancellor took 
the paper, put it in his pocket, and smil- 
ingly said: “ Very well; I will see Ma- 
dame de Moira at her reception, and we 
will have a chat with her about this mat- 
ter.” With that he closed the interview. 
It is to be hoped that the Portuguese 
ministers were satisfied with this recep- 
tion of their diplomatic remonstrances. 
It was at least as successful as those of 
the others. 

If in the Polish affair the action of the 
emperor fully satisfied the most exacting 
dictates of the national pride, his conduct 
during the Eastern crisis showed that he 
shared to the full the noble aspirations 
and unshrinking self-sacrifice ot his peo- 

le. At first, weighed down with the 
urden and the responsibility of the em- 
pire, he hesitated. He made every effort 
to preserve the European concert and to 
make it effective as an instrument for the 
liberation of the East. All his efforts were 
in vain. The former English Cabinet 
rendered a pacific settlement impossible. 
Then it was that within the ancient walls 
of our glorious Kremlin the emperor broke 
the silence he had preserved so long, and 
addressed to his subjects the memorable 
speech in which he declared that, if all 
other efforts failed, Russia was deter- 
mined to go on alone. An overwhelming 
enthusiasm throughout the whole of Rus- 
sia responded to these words. All the 
rest — conferences, protocols, representa- 
tions, remonstrances — were mere idle 
babble.. Everything of good that has 
been done in the East was due to that 
resolve of our emperor. Europe talked 
— Russia acted. Every free institution 
existing in the East at this moment was 
planted or defended by the Russian sword. 
Not until Russia had done her work did 
Europe intervene, and then only to spoil 
it. Russia liberated, Europe enslaved. 
Russia exacted efficacious guarantees, 
Europe replaced them with idle words. 
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A very curious instance of this occurs in 
the case of Armenia. Russia proposed, 
in clause sixteen of the San Stefano 
Treaty, to keep her troops in Armenia 
till the Turks had introduced there the 
promised reforms. Lord Salisbury re- 
versed the clause, even as far as its num- 
ber was concerned ; the Berlin Treaty, 
clause sixty-one, objected to any foreign 
army being left in Armenia, and trusted, 
or pretended to trust, to the humanita- 
rian and philanthropic promises of the 
Turk. We now may contemplate and en- 
joy the results of that alteration. Europe 
interfered, and has had to pay dearly for 
its intermeddling. There would bend 
been no Dulcigno question but for blun- 
ders at Berlin. The Greeks would have 
had not only Thessaly and Epirus, but 
Crete also, if they had thrown in their lot 
with Russia ; Macedonia would have been 
as free as the Bulgaria of which it formed 
a part; Armenia would enjoy self-govern- 
ment with efficacious guarantees under the 
San Stefano Treaty. In Albania, Greece, 
Macedonia, and Armenia, Europe is suf- 
reg from the consequences of her own 
olly. 

In the accomplishment of the great 
work of liberation, the emperor took a 
personal share. He crossed the Danube 
with his army. Almost all the imperial 
family were in the battle-field ; the emper- 
or’s nephew, Prince Serge of Leuchten- 
berg, a very promising young man, was 
killed in action. The emperor was kind- 
ness itself towards the soldiers. Touch- 
ing stories are told of his visits to the 
hospitals, and his tender words of sym- 
pathy with the poor sufferers. One day 
as he thanked them for their galiant ex- 
ploits, they replied, “ We will try to do 
our best, your Majesty, we will try.” 
“‘ No,” answered the emperor, “ you have 
nothing moretotry. You have done your 
duty admirably. Russia and I thank you 
warmly for what you have achieved.” On 
one occasion the emperor approached a 
young soldier, badly wounded. “ Do you 
suffer much?” he asked. “ Yes,” med 
the poor fellow. “ Let me kiss your hand, 
your Majesty.” “No,” said the emperor, 
“no, I must kiss you myself.” Such were 
the scenes through which the emperor 
passed during many weary months of pri- 
vations and suffering, sharing the sorrows 
and alleviating the pain of the humblest of 
his subjects. His work was subsequently 
in part undone, that is not his responsibil- 
ity nor Russia’s. It lies at the door of 
Europe and of England. 

I have the misfortune of very seldom 
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agreeing with official literature, but Ma- 
dame Adam’s excellent publication, Za 
Nouvelle Revue, reproduced, on Novem- 
ber 1, 1880, an article on the Russo-Turk- 
ish War, in which the part played by our 
emperor during the war is very faithfully 
and graphically described. No Russian, 
who really loves his country, and sympa- 
thizes with her moral development and 
welfare, ever forgets what he owes to the 
initiative of Emperor Alexander II. and 
our late empress. 

The empress Marie was the very im- 
personification of ardent patriotism and 
complete self-sacrifice. Her patience was 
really wonderful, especially during her 
most trying illness, which lasted so long 
and ended so fatally for us all. Not one 
word of complaint, not one moment of 
egotism! Almost dying, she still contin- 
ued to give orders concerning some gifts 
to be made to some poor people. She 
loved the Slavs. She appreciated the 
sacrifices of our volunteers in Serbia, she 
allowed her ladies-in-waiting to go from 
church to church, from house to house, 
making collections for the Christians of 
the East. With her vivid and cultivated 
intelligence she understood how natural it 
was for us to love them too, and identify- 
ing herself so entirely as she did with the 
nation, she eagerly studied every phase of 
the Slavophil movement. Now that she 
is no more, one dares to praise her, with- 
out fearing to be taken for a flatterer or a 
courtier. The late empress actually un- 
derstood what an empress of Russia 
ought to be. 

T have now, very imperfectly, tried to 
explain why we Russians are unable to 
accept the foreign prejudices against our 
emperor. He has done for his country 
more than any other emperor since Peter 
the Great. A sovereign who emanci- 
pated the serfs, settled the peasants on 
the soil, and liberated the southern Slavs, 
has earned the gratitude, not only of the 
present, but also of the coming genera- 
tions. 

Russia has need of more reforms, and 
that is why almost all reasonable Rus- 
sians support the autocracy, that powerful 
and effective system, which works more 
speedily than Western constitutionalism. 
Russia has transplanted already too many 
exotics from the West, unsuited for her 
soil. Only reforms based upon our na- 
tional life, and natural development, and 
in conformity to our own traditions, can 
be effective and useful. Constitutional- 
ism of the Polish type, in which the veto 
(“* Né posvdlim”) of a single deputy nulli- 
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fied the legislation of an entire session — 
forty-eight out of fifty-five Parliaments 
held between 1652 and 1704, are said to 
have enacted absolutely nothing —is not 
regarded with envy in Russia. Neither is 
English constitutionalism, where “ ob- 
struction” is becoming almost as power- 
ful as the Polish “ Vé fosvdlim,” likely to 
gain many adherents amongst those who 
are already impatient because reforms are 
not sasued more rapidly. In the address 
sent to the emperor by some Old Believ- 
ers it was said: “In thy innovations we 
hear the voice of our old times.” Only 
such reforms as these are useful in Rus- 
sia. O. K. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE FRERES. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “THE 
WOOING O’T.” 


CHAPTER III. 

RICHARD and Joscelyn Frere were sons 
of a successful, hard-headed, Westmore- 
land man, who had conquered fortune and 
established a flourishing business. He 
had also married into a good squirearchal 
family, and given his sons the best educa- 
tion he could. The elder was a boy after 
his own heart, formed by nature for a 
business man. Joscelyn, the younger, 
closely resembled a “ averdowel ” uncle 
of his mother’s, a handsome, fascinating 
scamp, and was consequently the mother’s 
darling. Old Richard Frere, though hard- 
headed, was by no means hard-hearted — 
at least to his pretty, well-bred wife, and 
yielded to her wish that her favorite — 
the boy who in face and figure resembled 
her people — should enter the army, which 
in due time he did. 

A cavalry regiment, distinguished in 
more ways than one, was selected by Mrs. 
Frere, because the colonel was a relative, 
and in it young Frere soon became a 
great favorite. After a few years’ experi- 
ence of various quarters, and sundry ap- 
plications to his father to set him straight 
— to which the long-suffering parent, with 
much growling, assented — the —— Hus- 
sars were ordered to Ireland. 

About the same time Richard Frere 
senior died rather suddenly, and Richard 
his son reigned in his stead. The wid- 
owed mother did not long survive a hus- 
band whom she missed more than she 
expected to do; and Captain Joscelyn 
Frere, receiving the portion of property 
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which fell to his share, rejoined his regi- 
ment, now quartered in the south-west of 
Ireland. He was almost immediately told 
off for detachment duty in a wild, beauti- 
ful, lonely district, where the o .'y gentle- 
man’s residence for miles around was 
Dungar Castle, the seat of Ullick de 
Burgh, Esquire. 

Here the pleasant, good-looking hussar 
was well received, and soon becam* the 
spoiled child of tht house, especially by 
the two young ladies, Mr. de Burgh’s 
remaining children. To the blue eyes 
and sweet smile of the second daughter 
Captain Frere fell a victim, and after a 
short, successful wooing, carried away 
the beauty of Dungar. 

A few pleasant years of regimental life 
succeeded, varied by frequent leave of 
absence, running over to Paris, taking 
peeps at Homburg, spending just a few 
weeks in London in the height of the 
season, where the dullest thing they en- 
countered was a solemn dinner at the 
house of the elder brother who had mar- 
ried early into the good old Border family 
of Maxwell. Then came the Crimean 
War, where Captain Frere was wounded, 
but obtained two steps. Finding both 
health and means considerably weakened, 
he retired as lieutenant-colonel, and, with 
his wife and family, led a wandering, Con- 
tinental life, exceedingly agreeable, but 
always costing a little more than it ought; 
till a sharp attack of fever, while the fam- 
~ were in the south of France, cut him 
off. 


His indulged, helpless wife was left 
with a son, the survivor of three; Grace, 
then about ten years old, and little Mab 
—a baby, beginning to walk. They lin- 
gered for another year in the pleasant 
sunny land where they had been so happy, 
and then, finding that in some inexplica- 
ble way she appeared to have no more 
money, Mrs. Frere gladly accepted her 
father’s loving invitation to make her 
home with him, as his other daughter was 
married and away in a distant rectory. 

Thus Dungar became the home of the 
little party we have seen arrive in the 
great metropolis, and nearly eight years 
had slipped away before the kindly, high- 
bred, improvident grandfather died. 

Here Grace grew in health, and the 
beauty of health, like a wild rose. 

Nobody ever troubled about anything 
at Dungar. There were horses in the 
stable, a good dinner every day, and grand 
wood and turf fires; there was fruit in 
the gardens, grapes in the hothouses, ser- 





vants and gamekeepers — who got paid 


somehow — but there was very little ready 
money. 

At first Randal was sent to a high-class 
English preparatory school; then Mr..de 
Burgh, finding quarterly payments in, on- 
venient, thought the boy might be pre- 
pared for college just as well at home by 
reading with the parson, and studying 
French and Italian with his sisters’ gov- 
erness. 

The young ladies had a governess al- 
ways; but for the last two or three years 
the governess was a French gir] of a very 
cheap order, who had never enjoyed her- 
self so much in her life as at Dungar. If 
she spoke French with Grace and taught 
Grace and Mabel the rudiments of music, 
they, in return, taught her to sit square 
on horseback, and pull an even stroke 
across the bay. 

Education, like everything else, was 
desultory and intermittent at Dungar. A 
fine morning for a gallop across a wide 
stretch of heathy, grassy plain to the little 
market town of Rawcrawn was a good 
and sufficient cause for closing books and 
shutting up desks; and the utmost deter- 
mination on the part of mademoiselle that 
Mab shou/d practise an additional quarter 
of an hour, to make up for the defalca- 
tions of yesterday, was never proof against 
an inroad from Randal, and the announce- 
ment that “ Denis” or “ Rory” had just 
come up to say there was a shoal of 
mackerel or herring in the bay, and the 
ladies must come down to see the nets 
dragged. 

Oh, the healthy delight of free life by 
flood and fell! The sweet, briny air, the 
sense at once of mastery and sympathy — 
for the De Burghs were adored by the 
simple but shrewd peasantry round about 
—the enjoyment of to-day, the utter un- 
consciousness that such a period as to- 
morrow existed! Why could it not go 
on forever? Why does this careless, 
natural enjoyment entail a return to pov- 
erty and savagery? 

No such questions vexed Grace and 
Randal Frere. They grew and bloomed 
alike; the difference being that the latter, 
by some inner process, came to call his 
Aen and want of application genius, 
and Grace, by some equally occult proc- 
ess, came to be ashamed of hers, and to 
endeavor to remedy it by intervals of 
strenuous application. 

Between sixteen and seventeen, strong, 
strained ideas of duty and perfection be- 

an to suggest themselves to her mind — 

uty so ne that she never could keep 
up to the mark for quite three days to 
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gether ; and then came relapses, when she 
could do nothing but ride, or row, or walk 
and climb. Innocent dissipations enough, 
ye* raced subversive of her high 
ideal. 

Mabel liked her best when she was less 
strenuously good, and her grandfather 
loved and admired her in every mood. 
She was the only one of his grandchildren 
born at Dungar, and she had been called, 
by his wish, after an ancestress of the old 
Costello race, from whom, on the grand- 
mother’s side, she was descended. But 
besides her aspirations after goodness and 
perfection, Grace had a deep thirst for 
knowledge. Dungar was possessed of an 
unusually good collection of books. It 
could hardly be dignified with the appella- 
tion of a library; but there was to be 
found Scott and Washington Irving, 
Prescott and Motley, Gibbon and Alison, 
and Bulwer, Thackeray, Dickens and 
Mrs. Gaskell, Byron and Tennyson, be- 
side the older poets, and their mighty 
king, Shakespeare. 

Here, at times, especially on wet days, 
did Grace and Randal revel. Here was 
the girl’s real schoolroom, and these her 
masters. Moreover, she dearly loved to 
read the newspapers to grandpapa, and 
listen to his shrewd remarks, for M. de 
Burgh was a keen politician. 

At the earlier stage of Mrs. Frere’s res- 
idence at Dungar, gay guests from Dub- 
lin, and even from England, came to 
enjoy the beauty and sport of this wild 
retreat; but, latterly, Mr. de Burgh de- 
clared himself unequal to the presence of 
comparative strangers, and the only com- 
panions outside the family circle available 
to Grace and Randal were the old parson, 
a contemporary of grandpapa’s, and his 
Scotch grandson, Maurice Balfour, an 
orphan, who generally spent his holidays 
at the Dungar rectory. 

A shy, silent boy, some few years older 
than the young Freres, and passionately 
devoted to fishing, boating, and shooting. 

His father had been the factor of a 
Highland laird, whom one of the rector’s 
daughters had married against her father’s 
will. 

Both parents died while Maurice was 
stilla child, leaving the boy to battle with 
the world as best he could, with the fee- 
ble help of his aged, and far from wealthy, 
grandfather. 

His upbringing was therefore neither 
refined nor tender; nevertheless, though 
Grace used openly to laugh at his Scotch 
accent, and generally divert herself with 
his shy fits, there was an innate gentle- 





ness, an indefinable something about him 
—the germ of chivalrous feeling, per- 
haps — that always made her sure of him, 
secure of his forbearance and readiness to 
help her out of any scrape. 

So time rolled on till about a year and 
a half before the opening of this story. 

One day at the end of August, a letter 
arrived from Jimmy Byrne to grandpapa, 
on business (for after his advancement to 
the position of clerk in the great London 
firm of Steenson and Gregg, Jimmy was 
always employed as a sort of commission 
agent for Dungar), in which he mentioned 
that Mr. Frere’s only son had lately re- 
turned from Germany, and was going to 
visit Ireland. Upon which, Mr. de Burgh 
ordered his daughter to invite her nephew 
to Dungar that he might enjoy some 
shooting, and make his cousins’ acquaint- 
ance. 

The invitation was at once frankly ac- 
cepted, and the advent of the London 
cousin was expected with some excite- 
ment. 

Brought up, or rather growing up, as 
the young people were with ideas more 
akin to those of feudal times than of the 
nineteenth century, their notion of a Lon- 
don merchant was incredibly wide of the 
mark. Their mother had always spoken 
of her husband’s relations in a tone of 
approbation, which somehow conveyed to 
her children the impression that she was 
too generous and high-minded to mention 
their shortcomings, and she always dwelt 
on the educational advantages which 
young Maxwell Frere enjoyed. Randal 
and Grace therefore pictured him as 
something between a shopboy and a 
schoolmaster. Both promised themselves 
much amusement from the task of in- 
structing him in the mysteries of field 
sports and the delights of sea-fishing. 

“1 dare say he will be aconceited cad,” 
said Randal, * but we will take the conceit 
out of him.” 

“Yes, 7f he is conceited,” returned 
Grace musingly; “but we must not be 
rude or unkind. After all, he is papa’s 
nephew, and if he is anything like papa I 
shall love him, Randal.” 

“Oh! he will not be like papa,” replied 
Randal, with much decision ; “ he will be 
like his father, who must be a pompous 
old duffer from what mamma says. How 
old is he, Grace?” 

“ Four or five and twenty: he will look 
on you as a mere boy.” 

“And on you as a mere schoolgirl!” 
retorted Randal; “ why, you will not be 
seventeen till January.’ 
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“Pooh! what matter?’ said Grace, 
with much disdain. 

“ Grace — Randal!” called Mrs. Frere 
from the window of a morning-room which 
looked on the flower-beds and shaven 
sweep of grass before and beside the old 
grey house, “I wish you would come in 
and dress in good time for once, before 
grandpapa returns with your cousin.” 

This conversation took place on the 
steps leading to the entrance of the cas- 
tle —as the rambling edifice was called 
—one splendid Septemberevening. Mr. 
de Burgh had himself driven over early 
to Ballinagar, the nearest railway station, 
about ten miles off, to receive his guest 
with proper courtesy. Grace thought 
with some exultation of the impression 
the stately old man must make upon their 
cockney relative. “Dear grandpapa,” 
she said to herself, as she slowly ascended 
the steps in obedience to her mother’s 
mandate, “I am sure no king or emperor 
could have more of the azr noble than 
he has; no money can buy that.” For 
Grace had always been accustomed to 
hear of “ready money” as a sort of al- 
most unattainable good which somehow 
nice people never had, but which, in an 
equally mysterious way, low-minded and 
unrefined individuals contrived to com- 
mand. Meditating on the contradictions 
about her which had often occupied her 
thoughts of late, Grace went away up- 
stairs to her own room, and proceeded to 
change her dress with the help of made- 
moiselle, without attending much to that 
lady’s voluble communications, while she 
asked herself why it was that, with an 
estate stretching all round, this said read 
money was so scarce ; nay, growing stead- 
ily scarcer ever since she could notice 
anything. Why was it that grandpapa 
sometimes looked so fretted and weary 
when those large blue letters came from 
Dublin? and when Aunt d’Arcy asked 
her (Grace) to go and stay with her in 
that city last spring, when she was there 
with Aer daughters for masters, why had 
mamma shaken her head, murmured 
something about “really unable to atford 
it,” and wept and read the Bible for half 
an hour after ? 

The meditation on these problems 
kept Grace’s countenance grave and her 
eyes dreamy, while mademoiselle, and 
“nurse,” who belonged properly to Ma- 
bel, quarrelled as usual over her very 
simple toilette: white muslin, with a blue 
sash and a tucker, as became a school- 

irl. 

“Could you not make my dresses any 





other way, nurse?” she asked, with a 
very discontented look in the glass at 
the corsage a Penfant, frilled round the 
throat, and drawn into folds at the waist 
over her already developed figure: “I 
look such a complete school girl.” 

“ Ah! what else are ye, me honey?” 
asked nurse; “and an illigant slip of a 
girl into the bargain. Sure you don’t 
want to be ould before your time?” 

“ The robes of mademoiselle might be 
a little advanced,” observed the French 
governess. “You must remember ‘our 
dear one’ is nearly seventeen.” 

“Faith, you may make them yourself, 
then,” quoth nurse, in a huff, “ i? I can’t 
plaise the pair of ye!” 

“Don’t be cross, nurse. You are a 
dear old darling, and I am an ungrateful 
girl; but just make my next frock — 
dress, I mean— cut square, with lace,” 
and she bestowed a penitent kiss on the 
old woman’s still smooth cheek. 

“ Ah, thin, you’d wheedle the birds off 
the threes, Miss Grace,” said nurse, mol- 
lified ; “you are a real De Burgh.” 

“Yes, and a Frere too,” returned Grace, 
who had a wonderful love for her dimly 
remembered father. 

“ An’ small biame to ye,” said nurse, 
her Irish nature sympathizing with the 
filial instinct, and giving a final twitch to 
the sash which ma’mselle had already 
tied, ‘“ Whisht,” she continued, “I hear 
the carriage. There, now, go down an’ 
show your cousin the sort of girls we 
rare in Ireland.” 

When Grace entered the drawing-room, 
she could hardly believe her eyes. Could 
it be possible that the tall, slight, elegant- 
looking young man, who seemed to be 
one of Bulwer Lytton’s heroes stepped 
out of “ The Disowned,” or “ Devereux,” 
was really her commercial cousin from 
London ? 

Tall and slight, as I have said, and 
of a clear brown complexion, his dark, 
rather deep-set eyes more thoughtful than 
bright. He was attired in an admirably- 
cut knickerbocker suit, and held in one 
hand a soft, dark-green, felt hat. He was 
standing beside Mrs. Frere, and had evi- 
dently been just presented to her, as she 
had not returned to the easy-chair from 
which she had risen to receive him. Mr. 
de Burgh, dignified and courtly in his 
usual black velveteen shooting-suit, his 
aquiline features and silvery-grey hair 
coming out well against the crimson cur- 
tains of the large bay window in which 
they were grouped, stood beside his daugh- 
ter; while Mab, well sheltered behind 
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her mother’s black silk skirts, peeped 
cautiously and critically at the new-com- 
er. 

“Here, Grace,” called Mr. de Burgh, 
“come and shake hands with your cous- 
in.” 

Grace, with the first feeling of shyness 
that had ever rippled over the fair surface 
of her inner life, came forward with un- 
accountably glowing cheeks, and down- 
cast eyes, to receive an easy yet deferen- 
tial bow, and a lingering, surprised glance 
from her strange kinsman. 

“] had no idea my cousin was so much 
of a ‘young lady,’” said Maxwell Frere, 
in what sounded to Grace the most re- 
fined, high-bred voice she had ever heard, 
and with a passing smile which displayed 
white teeth, and gave a sudden sweetness 
to his dark, keen face. “I fancied” (to 
Mrs. Frere) “that both your daughters 
were in the ‘little girl period.’ ” 

“Ah! you see, Grace is such a rebel- 
lious subject,” said Mr. de Burgh, fondly 
drawing her towards him, “there is no 
keeping her back.” 

“Quite natural that she should claim 
and take a front-rank place,” returned the 
young stranger, in a tone of careless com- 
pliment. 

“What a splendid view!” he continued, 
stepping nearer the window, and gazing 
with genuine admiration at the fine stretch 
of woodland, rich with autumnal tints, 
which spread away ina gentle slope on 
the left, up to where it was bounded by a 
jagged, peaked outline of blue hills, rising 
in places to mountain heights, and the 
wide, sheltered bay, a large rocky islet 
guarding its entrance, which lay immedi- 
ately below, all golden red in the sunset 
light. ‘ You have a charming residence, 
Mr. de Burgh, and quite a different char- 
acter of scenery from that of the north, 
where I have been staying.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. de Burgh, still strok- 
ing Grace’s head, but absently, and with a 
slight sigh. ‘There is beauty enough — 
and from this window I am ‘monarch of 
all I survey’! Looking away west over 
the bay, our nearest neighbors are in 
America.” 

“Whom were you staying with in the 
north, Maxwell?” asked Mrs. Frere, sub- 
siding into her chair, and permitting Mab 
to lean against her knee. 

“I was moving about principally, but I 
spent three or four days with an old 
schoolfellow of mine, Kilrea. I dare say 
jou know his people, sir” (to Mr. de 
3urgh); “his father was one of your rep- 
resentative peers, and ——” 





“TI knew him,” interrupted Mr. de 
Burgh. “Kilrea—the father I mean— 
and I were in Vienna together in ’47.” 

Then the conversation turned on Conti- 
nental life, on the political changes since 
Mr. de Burgh’s last visit to Austria, and 
other topics, in which Grace could take 
no part, until the entrance and introduc- 
tion of Randal made a break, and then it 
was time to dress for dinner. 

The dinner was very pleasant. Max 
Frere’s company seemed to animate the 
kindly host, who had resigned the world 
in which his young guest seemed already 
so well versed. 

To Grace the effect of this ready-flow- 
ing conversation, in which she could not 
join, was depressing. Yet the new cousin 
never fora moment neglected the small 
politenesses due to her and to her mother, 
and rendered them, too, in a frank, un- 
studied fashion. 

Randal alone seemed quite thrown out. 
He made one or two attempts to join in 
the conversation, but was palpably over- 
looked. 

After Mrs. Frere, her daughter, and 
mademoiselle bad retired, the gentlemen 
sat long over their wine—at least, Mr. 
de Burgh and his guest—for Randal, 
who could not bear to be in any degree 
slighted, had slipped away, and asked 
Grace to come out and look at the bay by 
moonlight, when he took the opportunity 
of denouncing their English cousin as a 
conceited, supercilious jackanapes; an 
opinion from which Grace entirely dif- 
fered, though she was far from satisfied 
with him herself. With his wonderful 
knowledge of people and things, his seem- 
ingly boundless experience, he appeared 
more suited for companionship with grand- 
papa than a half-playfellow for herself, as 
Maurice Balfour was. 

The next day, however, things looked 
brighter. After a long morning’s shoot- 
ing with the hale, active old squire, who 
seemed wonderfully revived by this sud- 
den infusion of fresh ideas, Max Frere 
proposed to ride with his cousins after 
luncheon —a suggestion readily accepted 
—and the young recluses found that the 
London cousin sat his horse well, and 
rode as straight “’cross country ” as if he 
had been born and bred in Clare. 

On the whole, Maxwell Frere’s visit 
was a great success. On grandpapa he 
made the best impression; Mrs. Frere 
declared him a charming companion; 
nurse and the servants’ hall pronounced 
him “arale gintleman.” Grace was not 
so sure that he was charming, for he 
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managed with perfect courtesy to make 
her feel herself a rather ignorant countr 

girl, with a ridiculous amount of enthusi- 
asm on various out-of-the way subjects, 
concerning which the well-informed world 
did not trouble itself. As for Randal, he 
had no doubts at all; to him Maxwell 
Frere was simply odious. Max laughed 
at his poetry and pretensions to genius; 
advised him to study book-keeping by 
double entry, and openly deplored to 
Grace and Mrs. Frere that he had been 
so early removed from an English school. 
This roused Grace’s wrath; she was all 
the more disposed to stand up for her 
brother because of an undercurrent of 
unacknowledged conviction that Max 
Frere was right. During this visit she 
had many sharp encounters with her 
cousin, in which he did not always get the 
best of it, as he laughingly acknowledged. 
Yet, on the whole, they were good friends ; 
and when he left, Grace missed the ex- 
citement of his society more than she 
cared to acknowledge. 

A year elapsed, during which Maxwell 
wrote three or four times to Mr. de Burgh 
and his aunt, and then he came again for 
the grouse-shooting. 

In the interim, Grace had matured much 
in mind. The contact with her cousin, 
the contrast of his modes of thought to 
her own, and those of her companions 
hitherto, had been a great enlightenment 
—almost an education to her. She had 
developed in every way, and when he 
came again, Max treated her as a young 
lady friend and equal. They were more 
together, too. Mr.de Burgh had changed 
a good deal during the previous winter 
and spring. He was weaker, less cheer- 
ful, and more disposed to keep in his easy- 
chair; while Randal was less inclined to 
put up with his cousin’s good-humored 
quizzing than ever. 

This companionship enabled Grace to 
overcome the half-resentful fear of her 
cousin’s superior knowledge and attain- 
ments which she had formerly felt. Max- 
well was so much kinder and softer too — 
even complimentary, in a frank, cousinly 
fashion —and they became the closest 
friends. 

What long, delightful rambles on foot 
and horseback! What fishing expedi- 
tions and nutting scrambles! What a 
free open-air life they shared! The new 
delight of such companionship gave a 
light to Grace’s eyes, a smile of heart’s 
joy to her lips, that clothed her with posi- 
tive beauty; only one faint tinge of disap- 
pointment rippled the smooth surface of 





her entire content. When she tried to 
talk seriously to Max of her efforts at 
self-improvement, of her doubts on many 
subjects, of her deep desire to know the 
truth of this or that doctrine, he would 
never meet her in the same spirit. Some- 
times she feared he was bored by such 
questioning, sometimes that he did not 
think her worth a reply; often that he 
did not bestow serious thought on matters 
that at times filled her heart to overflow- 
ing. And then she never felt that Max 
confided in her. To be sure, he was 
much older and wiser, but a momentary 
conviction would occasionally flash across 
her, that of her cousin’s inner self she 
was utterly ignorant. Of course these 
were but momentary gleams. The in- 
sight of seventeen is but instinctive and 
fleeting. Maxwell Frere seemed, and to 
a certain depth was, remarkably frank. 
His reserve was no solid plate armor, 
to chill and repel the touch ; rather a coat 
of chain-mail, flexible enough to show 
form and movement, but close enough to 
prevent sword or lance-point piercing 
through. 

And with all their companionship, 
Grace could never tell him her vague 
dreamy fancies; she feared his subtle, 
well-bred mockery, and dared not display 
her half-belief in the superstitions which 
peopled lake and hill, and rocky cavern, 
ay, and red-golden cornfield, with fairies, 
“good people” and “leprechauns,” to say 
nothing of the special De Burgh banshee, 
who always wailed and mourned before 
any misfortune befell the family, as she 
could to Maurice Balfour, who would 
smile too, but in a different fashion. 
Then he was only four years older than 
herself, and Maxwell was nearly eight. 

Still it was a very delightful time, that 
autumn visit which Max passed with 
them, and Grace felt herself advanced in 
dignity in some mysterious way, in con- 
sequence of her cousin’s manner to her. 
A vague, sweet, unacknowledged con- 
sciousness that she was a woman — pos- 
sibly a charming one —grew upon her, 
and gave a wonderful tender patience to 
her manner with Mabel and her mother, 
the former being often a trial. But the 
day of Maxwell’s departure came too 
quickly, and it took all Grace’s strength 
and innate pride to hide the anguish with 
which she dreaded it. Max himself openly 
declared his regret at the approaching 
separation, and painted vividly the con- 
trast of his life in London to the delights 
of Dungar. 

“Why do you go away then? I sup- 
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ine ou can do very much what you 
ike?” said Grace, on his reiterating this 
declaration. 

“No one can do just what they like,” 
returned Max; “and even if I could, I 
should not stay at Dungar. I could not 
fancy passing the rest of my life as an 
Irish country gentleman — or a country 
gentleman anywhere. The charm of this 
place is chiefly that I canxof stay.” 

Grace sighed. They were riding to- 
gether, having made a long excursion to 
visit a distant point of view greatly ad- 
mired by Max Frere, and were now walk- 
ing their horses leisurely, as there was 
plenty of time before dinner. 

“Come, Grace,” he continued, for she 
did not speak, and his ear was curiously 
greedy for the sound of her rich, soft 
voice, with its faint, musically Irish into- 
nation ; “come, you have a little curiosity 
and ambition yourself. You would not 
be content always to dwell in the happy 
valley, or rather on the happy hill?” 

“ You are right!” cried Grace, rousing 
herself; “1 always understood why Eve 
took the apple. I would not rest in con- 
tented conscious ignorance even in Para- 
dise, though I might like to come back to 
it after trying other places.” 

“TI thought so,” returned her cousin, 
with a slight mocking smile; “ but when 
people want to come back to their para- 
dise there are obstacles in the way; an- 
gels with flaming swords, etcetera,” 

“Yes,” said she thoughtfully; “how 
curious the whole story is! But don’t 
fancy I am faithless to Dungar. I believe 
it would break my heart if I thought I 
was never to see it again. Yet I have 
sometimes longed to go away. Is it not 
lovely?” and she pointed with her whip 
to the scene that stretched before them. 

The road had wound round from be- 
hind one of the hills that sheltered the 
bay, and begun to descend towards the 
level fields and open waste land which 
bordered the sea. Opposite were three 
peaked mountains and a bold, bluff head- 
land, on the slope of which, looking south- 
west, lay the castle and woods of Dungar. 
On their left a soft, swelling upland, 
thickly covered with pines, interspersed 
with birch, and maple, and oak, now glow- 
ing in the rich beauty of mid- autumn 
dyes, led up to a blue mountain range; 
while below, the sea lay still and glassy, ex- 
cept for the white foam-fringe that chafed 
against the beach. {t had been a soft, 
grey day, with somewhat lowering clouds, 
and full of quiet tenderness, as if nature 
knew a leave-taking was at hand; but as 





evening approached, the clouds broke up, 
and gathered away in downy, ash-colored 
masses to the south, where the sinking 
sun cast unspeakable glories of gold, and 
purple, and crimson upon them. The air 
was laden with the perfume of the pine 
woods, and every inch of roadway bor- 
dered by the beauty of dark rocks, and 
bright green mosses, and long, waving, 
many-tinted ferns, and graceful, trailing 
tangles of bramble and briar, and endless, 
varied leafage. 

“Is it not lovely?” repeated Grace, 
checking her horse; “I love every hill, 
and tree, and rock, yet — yet I too would 
leave it.” 

“ And yet,” added her companion, look- 
ing intently at the speaker, not the scene, 
‘you are not unfaithful; nor am I, though 
I would not stay bere.” 

“TI should like to see London,” said 
Grace abruptly, and still gazing away out 
to sea; “I remember Paris quite well, 


| but I scarcely saw London. All the nov- 


els I have read speak of London — to be 
sure there are no French novels in the 
house.” 

“So much the better!” rejoined Max, 
laughing. “As it is, you have read all 
sorts of books generally forbidden to 
other young ladies.” 

“ Have I?” exclaimed Grace, coloring, 
and slightly knitting a pair of distinctly 
but delicately marked brows. “I am glad 
I am not as other young ladies, Max. I 
do not think any book I have read has 
hurt me;” and she touched her horse, 
who was pawing impatiently. 

“Hurt you! no!” said Max, pressing 
his steed to her side, and, leaning towards 
her, laid his hand on her horse’s neck. 
“ There are some natures that cannot be 
hurt.” 

Grace laughed frankly. 

“ Not mine, 1 am afraid. I am not one 
bit an angel.” 

“You are infinitely nicer!” exclaimed 
her cousin. “Tell me, are you sorry I 
am going to-morrow? Shall you miss 
me?” 

“Miss you! Yes, indeed I shall! There 
is no one here like you. I shall miss you 
till you come back. You w¢// come back 
next autumn, Max?” 

“T will,” said Max, looking fixedly into 
the fair, sweet face, glowing with a won- 
derful, transparent, rosy beauty, after 
their ride in the fresh, humid air, and into 
the candid, fearless grey eyes, so shaded 
with long black lashes that they might be 
taken for blue, or black, or brown, or any 
other darksome loveliness, and thrilling 
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with a mixed triumph and delight to see 
them droop under his, while the bright 
color faded and flamed up again on his 
companion’s cheek, as he added emphati- 
cally, “if you wish it!” 

“Ah, Maxwell, that is your English 
conceit!” cried Grace, instinctively resist- 
ing her own emotion. “ You know I wish 
you to come back, but you like to hear 
me say it.” 

“Exactly! precisely so. But—who 
knows?— you may leave Dungar. We 
may meet in London.” 

“Hush!” said Grace, lifting her hand. 
“I have such a strange, miserable fore- 
boding sometimes that we shall leave this 
dear, dear home before long, and be very 
unhappy —that it will be a sort of judg- 
ment on me for wishing to go ——” 

“What!” interrupted Max. “ Has the 
unpleasant female appendage to the house 
of De Burgh been howling lately?” 

“ Max, you are too bad! I will not an- 
swer! You mock at everything. After 
all, are you so much wiser than your 
neighbors ?” 

““When my neighbors are, say, in Minc- 
ing Lane, certainly not; and when my 
neighbor is a certain wild Irish girl, I 
fear the wisdom is also nil.” 

“Ah!” cried Grace, putting on a touch 
of the brogue, “do you mean to say I 
make a fool of you?” 

“ Nearly; not quite, if I can help it.” 

“Come, Max! Here is a beautiful 
stretch of stubble field. Let us have a 
gallop. We can go home by the stone 
bridge, and not be very late.” 

She shook her bridle, and darted off, 
sitting well down in her saddle, and set- 
tling to her horse’s stride in a business- 
like manner. Max was obliged to touch 
his steed with the spur to overtake her, 
as her sudden action: had won her a 
momentary advantage; and then away 
they went, neck and neck. Away in the 
wild, exhilarating contest of speed, their 
horses at full stretch, the fresh, still, 
humid air stirred almost to a breeze 
against their faces by the rapid motion; 
the delicious sensation of having “ wings 
as a bird,” of power, courage, daring to 
clear any obstacle that came in the way, 
of nameless, indescribable, headlong joy, 
that thrills the veins and braces the 
nerves, as a good rider feels beneath him 
the free stride of a horse he can trust de- 
vouring space, making their pulses throb 
with a strange delight. 

When Grace at last drew rein, she was 
about half a length in advance, and looked 
back in gay triumph at her cousin. 





“T might have passed you, had you not 
stopped,” he said in answer to the look. 
“But I must say you are splendidly 
mounted. That black mare would bring 
a long price at Tatts’; and both of you 
might create a sensation in the Park — 
especially your habit.” 

“* Now, Max, I know you are laughing 
atme! But I enjoy riding just as much 
as if my habit was of the latest fashion, 
and grandpapa as promised me a new 
one for a Christmas present.” 

“ He had better commission me to send 
you one from London. There is a house 
where they forward directions for self- 
measurement.” 

“I am afraid I should stand a bad 
chance of getting a new habit, if I de- 
pended on you, Max,” she returned with 
a brilliant smile, yet with a certain wist- 
fulness in her glance. “ Randal says you 
are not gifted with a good memory for 
those you leave behind.” 

“ Randal’s vast experience, sound judg- 
ment, and deep insight into human nature, 
no doubt enable him to decide on my 
transparent character,” returned Max, 
with a touch of more than his usual calm 
contempt. “How have I incurred the 
poet’s distrust ?” 

“ And how caz you be so bitter?” cried 
Grace. “There is something absolutely 
cruel in your voice.” 

“ Pooh, nonsense!” said Max, with an 
irrepressible tinge of annoyance in his 
tone. “I amcruel in telling your brother 
the truth. If he goes on in the delusions 
which at present possess him he will come 
to grief. I am sorry Mr. de Burgh did 
not send him to an English public school 
—that would have taken the nonsense 
out of him. Why, how old is Randal?” 

“ He will be nineteen in March.” 

“He ought not to be mooning here, 
then; better for him to have a desk ina 
merchant’s office than nothing.” 

“ Max!” 

“Forgive me!” and he smiled softly. 
“1 do not like Randal to abuse me to you. 
Of course we miserable merchants are far 
beneath the notice of a daughter of the 
great house of De Burgh. Yet it is pleas- 
ant to remember that there is the same 
blood in my pretty cousin’s veins as in 
my own. Pretty,” he repeated thought- 
fully; “no, you are not pretty, Grace.” 

“Dare you deny it!” she exclaimed, 
laughing and raising her whip. 

“Strike, but hear me,” returned Max, 
again laying his hand on her horse’s 
neck, and looking intently into her face. 
“1 wish — I wish you were oly pretty.” 
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“ Ah, Max, you have got cleverly out of 
that corner,” she said, still laughing, but 
with a heightened color and a gleam of 
exultation in her eyes, for there was un- 
mistakable sincerity in his tone. “Can 
you follow?” she added, significantly 
touching her horse’s flank with the whip, 
and rushing him at a ditch of tolerable 
width, which divided the long stretch of 
wheat-land from the waste. She turned 
to watch her companion’s performance, as 
she landed on the other side. Max took 
it gallantly, sitting his horse like a man 
accustomed to ride straight. 

“Well done, ‘commerce’!” cried his 
cousin, as he resumed his place at her 
side; then, holding out her hand with a 
frank, kindly grace, she added: “I shall 
never turn my back on the Freres, Max; 
I am proud of them too. They have 
been men enough to build their own for- 
tunes, and I loved my father dearly.” 

A curious expression, not untinged with 
amusement, passed over Max’s face as he 
gripped her hand hard. 

“If it were not gloved, I should kiss 
this little hand in gratitude for your gra- 
cious words, mademotselle la princesse.” 

*“ Ah, Max, I wish I knew if you were 
ever in earnest. Try not to mock this last 
day, just this once.” 

“Grace! cannot you see I am horribly 
in earnest in my dislike to say good-bye? 
Don’t you know people sometimes laugh 
to save their tears?” 

“ Tears !— your tears! Ah, Max, that 
is something unheard of! Come, let us 
try once more if my ‘Colleen Dhu’ can- 
not beat your bay in a trotting match.” 

Not many more words passed between 
them till they reached the gates of Dun- 
gar, and slackened their pace to a walk, 
as the approach to the house was all up- 
hill; even then both were unusually 
silent — Grace gazing away into space, 
lost in thought ; Maxwell’s eyes dwelling, 
with a dark intense expression and slight 
knitting of the brow, upon his compan- 
ion. 

Arrived at the house, Max assisted his 
companion to dismount, and followed her 
into the house. 

“Is Mrs. Frere out still?” he asked 
the butler, who had come forward to re- 
ceive them. 

“Yes, sir; she and the masther and 
Miss Mabel — they are all gone down to 
the glebe-house.” 

Grace went on while the man spoke, 
and turned into a small, comfortable 
morning-room, much used by her mother. 
She walked over to a work-table in the 





oriel window, which looked out on a splen- 
did stretch of hills and sea. 

“Look, Max! How careless Mab is! 
here is a whole heap of flowers, gathered 
and left to die! Will you ask Connell to 
bring me water, and the two ¥ ' 

“ Never mind them!” interrupted Max, 
closing the door behind him, and crossing 
the room to where Grace had just laid 
aside her hat, and was now drawing off 
her gloves. She looked up in surprise as 
he came to her side. 

“Let the flowers lie there,” he contin- 
ued. “I want you to say good-bye to me 
now, when we are alone. To-morrow I 
must say it in a crowd, in sight of the 
whole family.” 

He took her hand in both of his. 

“But, Max”—began Grace, with a 
startled, awakening look in her large 
eyes. 

“Good-bye, sweetest cousin! I have 
to thank you for all the pleasure of my 
visit here,” he continued, drawing her 
nearer to him, “and I shall find nothing 
like you till we meet again! Give me a 
farewell kiss, as a proof that you forgive 
all my heresies and misdemeanors.” 

To kiss so near a relation seemed quite 
natural to Grace. What surprised her 
was, that she should feel a strange fear 
of doing so. Still she never thought of 
resisting, although she trembled from 
head to foot as Max passed his arm gently 
round her, and held her to him with a 
clasp that grew closer and closer as he 
spoke. 

“Do not forget me, Grace! Will you 
promise to welcome me as kindly as ever 
when I come back?” And he pressed a 
long, clinging kiss on the sweet, dewy, 
virgin lips, so frankly yielded to him. 
“You promise,” he repeated, still holding 
her soft, pliant figure to his breast, and 
almost startled to feel how wildly her 
heart beat, how she trembled in every 
limb. 

“Yes, Max,” she replied, in a very low 
but steady tone; “I will always remem- 
ber and welcome you!” 

“ Thanks, sweetest! I will hold you to 
it. No flirtations with the parson’s grand- 
son if he comes back! No (é¢e-d-téte 
rides!” 

“ Max!” with inexpressible scorn and 
indignation. 

“ Forgive me; and now one more kiss, 
and I will let you go!” 

“ Max, I dare not! You must not hold 
me, dear Max!” 

There was such reality in her effort to 
escape from his embrace, that Max felt 
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compelled to release her; and as she 
hastily gathered up her riding-habit, he 
kissed the hand he still held. 

“J, at least, can never forget the most 
charming cousin man ever had!”he ex- 
claimed, as Grace, drawing her hand 
away, ran quickly out of the room, with- 
out one backward glance. 

Max stood looking after her, and twist- 
ing one of the gloves she had dropped, in 
his hands. 

“T ama greater idiot than I thought I 
was,” he muttered to himself; “but that 
girl might set older and slower pulses 
than mine throbbing. God! what sweet 
lips ! and how she trembled! Pooh, what 
a blockhead I am!” 

Catching sight of his aunt and Mr. de 
Burgh walking slowly across the gravel 
sweep, Max went forth to meet them, 
mentioning with admirable coolness that 
Grace and himself had only just come in, 
and that Grace had gone to dress for din- 
ner. He proceeded to engage Mr. de 
Burgh ina discussion on the possibility 
of reclaiming the tract of waste that lay 
between the wheat-land and the sea, as if 
no such things as sweet lips and pliant, 
trembling forms existed. 

Meantime Grace flew to her own room, 
and was thankful to find it for once free 
from the presence of nurse or mademoi- 
selle. 

She was almost frightened at her own 


emotion. What was there in a cousin’s | J 


kiss and request to be remembered, to 
make her heart beat till she could hear it, 
and her limbs tremble till she could scarce 
stand? But her cousin’s voice and look 
and touch could not be mistaken. Na- 
ture, independent of a varied course of 
novel-reading, told her this was_ love. 
She felt wafted into sudden womanhood 
—felt it with a kind of awe. Now, of 
course, Max meant only to sound her 
feeling for him; but later, when she had 
studied and improved, and made herself 
more worthy of such a hero, he would 
come and, as he said, hold her to her 
promise. At any rate, young and un- 
couth and recluse as she thought herself. 
Max, accomplished, travelled, experienced 
man of the world though he was, loved 
her with a love passing that of a brother. 

The thought filled her with exultation 
and courage; she bade him good-bye pub- 
licly, with a composure that considerably 
surprised the parting guest; she settled 
to the routine of her life after his depart- 
ure, with contentment and diligence radi- 
ating from the centre of hope and joy and 
pride in her heart, much to Randal’s sur- 





prise. He had hoped that a mood of 
melancholy moping would have offered a 
target to the arrows of his wit. Grace 
had faintly expected that Max would 
write to her, but she was by no means 
discontented that his occasional letters 
(enough for politeness) should be ad- 
dressed to her mother; he always sent 
her a kind message, and at first some new 
books and music. 

So the winter wore pleasantly away. 
Then came the great and sudden blow of 
grandpapa’s death —the terrible break- 
up of the dear old home; but through all, 
the vague, sweet hope of meeting Max in 
London streaked every phase of sorrow 
with a pale tinge of gold. And now, 
when they were fairly landed in the great, 
wondrous, fearful city of Grace’s day- 
dreams, within reach of the anchor to 
which she had clung — Max had gone to 
Paris. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
A GLIMPSE AT NEWFOUNDLAND. 


ONE fine August day a friend of mine 
and I, being anxious to explore the hunt- 
ing-grounds of Newfoundland, embarked 
on board an Allan steamship, and after 
a somewhat boisterous passage, found 
ourselves deposited in the city of St. 
ohn’s. 

St. John’s, the capital of Newfoundland, 
is remarkably well situated on the north- 
ern side of a magnificent harbor. The 
entrance to the harbor is through a very 
narrow passage between lofty, precipitous, 
rugged cliffs; but within, the haven ex- 
pands and forms a perfectly secure, land- 
locked, and commodious shelter from the 
wild waves that lash those inhospitable 
shores. The most noticeable point about 
the city is that all the manufacturing 
energy of the population appears to be 
concentrated in the making of long fisher- 
men’s boots, and the keeping of public- 
houses.. It produces seal-oil and codfish, 
and consumes rum and tobacco. St. 
John’s is a busy, thriving, money-making 
place, and the prosperity of the capital of 
the oldest colony of Great Britain is ap- 
preciated by the traveller long before he 
sets foot upon her classic shores ; for one 
side of the harbor smells abominably of 
dried codfish, and the other of seal-oil. 
Judging by the accent, there must be a 
large mixture of Irish blood in the popu- 
lation, a conjecture which is not confuted 
by the fact that the inhabitants of St. 
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John’s znd of the outports —as all the 
other towns and settlements are called — 
and of the island in general, are a splendid 
set of tall, strong, active, healthy-looking 
men. Accustomed from childhood to 
brave the hardships of a most rigorous 
climate, drawing their sustenance from 
the teeming but treacherous bosom of a 
storm-vexed ocean, that rages in vain for- 
ever round a rugged, reef-bound coast; 
navigating their frail and ill-found schoon- 
ers amid tempest, ice, and fog, the New- 
foundlanders have developed into one of 
the finest seafaring populations on the 
face of the globe. Nowhere can better 
mariners be found than among the hardy, 
adventurous, self-reliant men who m8 
their precarious calling along the danger- 
ous shores of their native island, or on 
the wintry coast of the neighboring main- 
land of Labrador. 

The principal industry of Newfound- 
land is the cod-fishery, and the chief centre 
of the trade is at St. John’s, where the 
process of packing and shipping the salted 
fish may be witnessed to perfection. The 
fish, having been dried on stages erected 
for the purpose on the shores of every 
bay and inlet of the island, are brought 
to St. John’s in small schooners and 
thrown in heaps upon the wharves of the 
merchants. There they are culled over, 
sorted into three or four piles according 
to their quality by experienced cullers, 
who separate the good from the indiffer- 
ent, and the indifferent from the bad, with 
great rapidity and unerring skill. Women 
with hand-barrows attend upon the cull- 
ers, carry the fish into an adjoining shed, 
and upset their loads beside barrels stand- 
ing ready to receive them. A couple of 
boys throw the fish into a cask, piling 
them up a foot or so above the brim, 
mount on the top, and having danced a 
war-dance upon them in their hobnailed 
boots to pack them down, roll the barrel 
under a screw-press, where two men stand 
ready to take charge of it. Grasping the 
ends of the long arms of the lever, the 
men run quickly round a couple of times, 
lift their feet off the ground, and, throw- 
ing their weight on the lever to add impe- 
tus to the blow, swing round with it, and 
bring down the stamp with a dull thud, 
compressing the codfish into a compact 
mass. The cask is then rolled out from 
under the press, and handed over to two 
coopers. Ina trice the hoops are driven 
on, the cask is headed up, and then trun- 
dled down an incline into the hold of 
some vessel, loading for the West Indies 
or some Mediterranean port. The rapid- 





ity with which the whole process is man- 
aged is remarkable. 

Sealing operations also are vigorously 
conducted by the inhabitants of St. 
John’s. In former days the seal fishery 
was carried on in sailing vessels, and was 
attended with considerable danger; but 
now that steam-ships are used the risk is 
much diminished. ‘The paying nature of 
the business may be gathered from the 
fact that steamers of five or six hundred 
tons burden, built and fitted for the pur- 
pose, and quite useless for any other 
trade, make a large profit in average 
years, although the sealing season lasts 
only a month or six weeks. Early in the 
spring, about the beginning of March, 
the ice from the north strikes in towards 
the eastern coast of Newfoundland, bring- 
ing with it hundreds and hundreds of thou- 
sands of seals, young and old. Then St. 
John’s wakes up, and the whole island is 
ina bustle. Though it entails constant ex- 
posure to great cold, and extremely hard 
work, the young men struggle eagerly to 
secure a berth for the sealing season, for 
they earn very high wages, and the busi- 
ness is salted with that element of uncer- 
tainty and danger which adds such a 
relish to life. At length everything is 
ready, and a fleet of steamers from St. 
John’s, and of sailing craft, of all kinds 
and sizes from large coasting schooners 
down to open boats, issuing from every 
bay, start out to look for the ice. The 
ships, crowded with as many men as they 
can hold, make two trips of about a fort- 
night’s duration each ; the first being de- 
voted to the capture of the young seals, 
at that time only a few weeks old, and the 
second to the destruction of the full- 
grown animals. The latter are generally 
shot, while the former are knocked on the 
head with clubs. As soon as the ice is 
reached, the men scatter themselves about 
the field, running over the rough surface, 
jumping from block to block of loose ice, 
tumbling into holes and scrambling out 
again, wild with excitement in their search 
for seals. Each man acts independently, 
doing the best he can for himself. When 
he has killed a seal he stops but a minute 
to whip off the skin with the blubber 
attached, and fasten a cord to it, and then 
off again after another seal, till he has 
got as many as he can drag, when he re- 
turns, towing his load behind him, to the 
ship. The men work with a will, giving 
themselves scarcely time to eat or rest, 
for they receive a share of the profits 
according to the number of seals that 
each man brings in, and if the season is 
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successful, an active and daring man will 
make a large sum of money. The seals 
are valuable only for the oil which is tried 
out of their fat, and which is employed 
for various lubricating purposes, and for 
their skins, which are tanned and used 
principally, I believe, for shoe leather. 
They do not produce the pelt which, when 
plucked and dyed, is worked up into those 
lovely sealskin jackets that are as de- 
structive to the purse as wir | are delight- 
ful to the eye. The number of seals 
brought in annually is very great, as many 
as five hundred thousand having been 
killed in a single season, and the business 
employs nearly tenthousand men. What 
becomes of the multitude of surviving 
seals is a problem I have never heard 
satisfactorily solved.. The ice, on which 
they come down in swarms every year 
from the north, melts during the summer 
months soon after coming in contact with 
the warm waters of the Gulf Stream. 
What then becomes of the seals? Do 
they find their way back through thou- 
sands of watery miles to their polar birth- 
place, or do they remain scattered about 
along the shores of Newfoundland and 
the neighboring continent? It is a prob- 
lem in natural history similar to the eel 
puzzle at home, for we are still in igno- 
rance as to what becomes of the millions 
of full-grown eels that descend our rivers 
with each autumn flood, but which are 
never seen reascending the stream. 

We remained some days in the inter- 
esting city of St. John’s, much enjoying 
the kind hospitality of our friends, but 
waiting somewhat anxiously for an oppor- 
tunity to get a lift down the coast to the 
neighborhood of our proposed hunting- 
grounds. The regular fortnightly steamer 
did not call in anywhere near our desti- 
nation, and day after day passed without 
any coasting vessel sailing in that direc- 
tion. From this dilemma we were re- 
lieved by the kindness of a judge who 
was about to start on his circuit in one of 
the harbor tugs, and who very good-na- 
turedly undertook to put us ashore at the 
mouth of the river we wished to ascend. 
This offer was most thankfully accepted, 
and shortly after, my friend and I, with 
three Mic Mac Indians from Bay of De- 
spair, two birchbark canoes, one month’s 

rovisions, and a very limited supply of 
 onemae steamed out of the picturesque 
harbor of St. John’s in the august society 
of the judge and all the functionaries of 
his court. The whole court was there as- 
sembled, including judge, barristers, law- 
yers, clerks, and all — everybody, in fact, 





except the criminals and the jurymen; and 
it really was a pity they could not have 
been provided also; it would have saved 
such a lot of time and trouble. As far as 
I could see, there was very little work for 
the court to do. We would stop occa- 
sionally, apparently at any nice, likely- 
looking spot for a malefactor, and send on 
shore to see if there was any demand for 
our commodity, namely, justice. Gener- 
ally we were informed that the inhabit- 
ants did not require any just at present, 
but that perhaps if we would call again 
another time a little later, we might be 
more fortunate ; and then we would give 
three hideous steam whistles by way of a 
parting benediction, and plough our way 
through the yielding billows to some 
other settlement, where, if we were lucky, 
the court would divest itself of oil-skin 
coats and sou’-westers, and go ashore to 
dispose of the case or cases to be tried. 
We were a very jolly party, and amused 
ourselves by lounging about the little deck 
enjoying the fresh air and grand, wild 
coast scenery, reading “ dime novels ” and 
playing cards in the stifling saloon below, 
where we were veritably “cribbed, cab- 
ined, and confined” — stuffed as close 
as herrings ina cask. There was some- 
thing rather comical in the whole proceed- 
ing. To my insular and antiquated 
notions, a judge is an awful form clad in 
a solemn wig and wrapped in gorgeous 
robes and the majesty of the law, and 
barristers and the whole fersonnel of a 
court of justice are superhuman creatures, 
extraordinary mortals to be looked upon 
with wonder not unmixed with awe; and 
to see eminent counsel staggering about 
the slippery deck in long boots and guern- 
sey frocks, and the highest functionary of 
the law playing profane games of cards 
in his shirt-sleeves, condescending to ex- 
change remarks concerning the weather 
with grimy stokers and _ tarry-breeched 
seamen, and even experiencing inner 
qualms and spasms when our little ship 
tossed and struggled across some wide 
exposed bay, quite destroyed my illusions, 
and produced a feeling of somewhat irrev- 
erent amusement. The mere fact of the 
judge going his circuit in a tug steamer 
appeared strange and incongruous, though 
why he should not go in a steamer just 
as naturally as in a train or a coach-and- 
four, I do not know. Indeed, it was the 
natural mode of progression in Newfound- 
land, where the ocean is, or was at the 
time of my visit, the principal highway. 
Roads in those days —and I am thinking 
of events which happened some years ago 
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— there were none, except in the vicinity 
of St. John’s and one or two other towns. 
People who, for their sins, had to go from 
one part of the island to another, travelled 
in the most uncertain, vague, and promis- 
cuous manner, sometimes taking days, 
weeks, or even months, in accomplishing 
quite a short distance, and sometimes 
never getting to their destination at all. 
The usual method of procedure appeared 
to be to embark in the coasting steamer, 
and go ashore as near the place you 
wished to visit as the route pursued by 
the steamer would permit. The traveller 
might by that means get within ten or 
twenty or fifty or one hundred miles of his 
destination, as the case might be. He 
would then betake himself to a house or 
cabin, if there happened to be one in the 
neighborhood, and wait there, or he would 
build a big fire and sit on a rock until 
some coasting schooner, or fishing smack, 
or open boat happened to pass by, going 
in the right direction, in which he would 
embark and get another lift upon his road. 
By such means he would eventually ac- 
complish his object if he was as but 
if, unluckily, no craft going the right way 
came by, he would be compelled to take a 
passage in some vessel or boat bound in 
exactly the opposite direction to that in 
which he wished to move. I remember 
we called in at some place or other— I 
forget the name — on our way back to St. 
John’s, after our hunting-expedition, and 
a clergyman came on board begging for 
a passage. “I understand,” he said, 
“that you are bound round the north end 
of the island to Halifax. It is rather out 
of my way to go there, it is true, for my 
destination is a few miles south of this ; 
but I have been waiting here till I am 
sick and tired of it, for a chance of a lift 
down the coast, and I shall be truly 
obliged to you if you will take me to Hali- 
fax, where I| can get the fortnightly Allan 
steamer to St. John’s, which will be better, 
at any rate, than waiting here indefi- 
nitely.” We replied that we were bound 
for St. John’s and not for Halifax, as he 
had supposed, and that we should be de- 
lighted to take him on board. “ Oh,” he 
cried joyfully, “that is charming, it will 
suit me much better of course to go 
straight to St. John’s. 1 have been wan- 
dering about for weeks and weeks trying 
to get to my parish, which is not far trom 
here. I was staying in St. John’s on a 
visit to some friends, when I received a 
message saying that one of my parishion- 
ers was dead and required to be buried. 
As the necessities of the case were press- 





ing, I took my.passage in the coasting 
steamer that left the following morning, 
and ought to have arrived at my cestina- 
tion the same night. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, a strong off-shore breeze sprang up, 
and the steamer being unable to call in 
carried me some distance up the coast to 
the next stopping-place. Then I was de- 
layed some days till I got a lift in the 
fishing schooner, but she was driven by 
stress of weather into some little harbor 
where no steamers called, and eventually 
went off ina direction that did not suit 
me at all. The same bad luck has pur- 
sued me all along, and I have been wan- 
dering about ever since, taking every 
opportunity offered me by passing coast- 
ing craft or fishing boats; sometimes 
being carried miles away, sometimes get- 
ting pretty near, but never succeeding in 
actually reaching my journey’s end. As 
the season is getting '=te and winter will 
soon be upon us, I made up my mind to 
abandon the attempt for the present, and 
go round with you to Halifax, if you 
would take me, and so back to St. John’s 
to finish my visit; for as it is now a 
couple of months or so since my services 
were required to bury the gentleman, it 
is probable that my presence is no longer 
necessary on that account.” We were 
much more astonished than was our guest, 
at the extraordinary delays and troubles 
to which he had been subjected, but after 
becoming a little better acquainted with 
Newfoundland, we perceived that there 
was nothing so very unusual in his mis- 
fortunes after all, and that similar expe- 
riences were looked upon with a calm and 
philosophical spirit by the natives. 

It was late in the afternoon of a beauti- 
ful, still, warm autumn day that the “ Her- 
cules” dropped her anchor in the bay, 
and after putting us safely ashore with 
our Indians, canoes, and baggage, and 
after three hearty cheers and three hide- 
ous ear-splitting screams from the whistle, 
steamed away out to sea again and left us 
to our own devices. There was quite a 
settlement in those parts, consisting of a 
small saw-mill and house adjoining in- 
habited by the white man who ran the 
mill, and of two or three families of In- 
dians, all rejoicing in the name of Joe. 
The head of the tribe was old Abraham 
Joe, a fine specimen of his race, an active, 
upright man, standing about six feet two 
inches in his moccasins, and broad and 
strong in proportion. He had spent 
nearly all his life in Newfoundland, and 
knew the interior of the island better than 
any man living. He was a good hunter, 








trapper, and guide, but he was — well, he 
is dead, and I will p» “~Sidly —he had. 
the bump of acquisitiveness highly de- 
veloped. They had, I should imagine, a 
very pleasant life, these Indians; and if 
one can judge by the independence of the 
men, and the nature and quality of the 
clotlyng worn by the girls, they must have 
been very well off in this world’s goods. 
They had comfortable little cabins, in 
which they spent the winter in compara- 
tive idleness, earning little or nothing. 
The single exception to this rule was in 
the case of one of old Abraham Joe’s 
sons, who carried the mail during the 
winter and spring months between St. 
John’s and the copper mines at the en- 
trance of the bay. He was well paid, 
and deservedly so, for his was an arduous 
task. Travelling on snowshoes back- 
wards and forwards over a distance of 
some hundreds of long, weary, desolate, 
monotonous miles, over bare, wind-swept 
barrens, through dense pine forests and 
thick alder swamps, without a mark to 
guide or a hut to shelter the traveller; 
tramping on alone with no companion to 
cheer one on the lonely way, without the 
chance even of seeing a human being 
from one end of the journey to the other; 
struggling along from dawn to dark of the 
short wintry days against snow, storm, or 
sleet, or in the bitter cold of hard frosty 
weather; crouching through the long 
nights by a solitary fire with a few bushes 
stuck in the snow for shelter; caught 
perhaps in some sudden thaw, when the 
softened snow clogs and sticks in the 
netting of the snowshoes, and progress 
is almost impossible ; exposed to mal de 
raguette, snow blindness, and all the 
chances of a forest life, — such an occupa- 
tion is one that fully deserves to be well 
paid. However, the activity of this par- 
ticular “ Joe” was abnormal; the rest of 
the family spent their winters lounging 
about the beach, making perhaps a few 
mast-hoops, butter-tubs, or fish-barrels, 
or sitting by the stove indoors, smoking 
their pipes and doing nothing. In the 
summer they fished a little, and in the 
autumn the whole community went up 
Indian Brook and spent two months in 
the interior of the island, shooting and 
trapping beavers and otters. Fur was 
pretty plentiful in those days, and a man 
could make a good income out of a couple 
of months’ hard work, furring in the fall. 
These “ Joes” appeared to entertain, to a 
limited extent, communistic principles, 
while partially recognizing at the same 
time the right of private ownership in 
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land and chattels. They would use each 
other’s boats, canoes, etc., without hesita- 
tion, but spoke of them nevertheless as 
belonging to some individual member of 
the sept. They wandered about the 
island in an apparently haphazard, aim- 
less, happy-go-lucky way, and some mem- 
ber or other of the family was always 
turning up at odd times in unexpected 
places. Sometimes we would meet a 
Joe striding over some barren or crossing 
a lake in his canoe ; occasionally a Joe 
would drop into our camp, miles away 
from anywhere, unprovided with boat, 
canoe, provisions, or baggage of any kind, 
and furnished only with a pipe, tobacco, 
a rusty gun, and some powder and lead. 
He would sit down quietly by the fire and 
chat a little and smoke a little, and after 
a while accept, with apparent zzsouciance, 
an invitation to eat and drink, and after 
consuming enough food for three men 
and swallowing a few quarts of tea, would 
say, “Well, I suppose I shall be going 
now. Adieu, gentlemen, adieu. Yes, I 
guess I was pretty hungry; most starved, 
l expect. How am I going to cross the 
lake? Oh, that’s all right; we— that’s 
old Peter John Joe’s son, and I—got a 
canoe a little way off; mebbe one, two, 
three, four miles; I'll cross in her, I 
reckon. Expect likely I’ll see you again 
by-and-by — I shall be coming out again 
dant the end of this moon.” ‘“ Well, 
good-bye,” said we, “ but where are you 
going to? not trapping, evidently, because 
you have got no traps.” “Yes, I’m a- 
going a-trapping, that’s so. Not far— 
mebbe two or three days back in the 
woods — beaver pretty plenty there; left 
my traps there last fall— no, let me see, 
fall before last, I guess.” “ But what are 
you going to live on all the time?” “Oh, 
I got plenty grub, no fear; not much tea, 
though” (showing a little parcel of the 
fragrant herb knotted up in a corner of 
his dirty blanket), “and no sweetening; 
mebbe you could spare a little tea and 
sugar, eh? No! ah well, all the same, 
never mind, suppose my tea give out, 
perhaps make some spruce tea. You see 
young John Joe, he got a cache yonder, 
away off just across that blue ridge, about 
one day or one day and a half, or mebbe 
two days’ journey, plenty flour there ; and 
young Peter John Joe, and old John Peter 
Joe, they cached their cooking-pots on the 
little stream there, near the north end of 
big blueberry pond. See you again soon. 
Adieu!” and after a few words in Mic 
Mac to our Indians, this particular Joe 
would walk off, to be seen no more till he 
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reappeared after some time with half a 
canoe load of beaver skins, or perhaps to 
turn up quite unexpectedly in the course 
of a day or two, in company with some 
other Joe whom he had come across pro- 
miscuous-like in the woods. Over this 
small community and large territory old 
Abraham Joe ale after the manner of a 
feudal lord, settling all little disputes and 
parcelling out the country into hunting- 
ge sem for each individual member of 

is family. Indians are very tenacious 
of their territorial rights: each man has 
his own hunting, or rather furring, ground 
accurately marked out with the marches 
carefully fixed, perhaps up one river from 
its mouth to its source, then across in a 
straight line through the woods to some 
other creek, and down that stream to such 
and such a lake, and so on; the bounda- 
ries are all arranged among themselves, 
and it is considered a most iniquitous 
proceeding for one trapper to trespass on 
the district belonging to another. Their 
system of land tenure is similar to that of 
most primitive peoples in tribal times. 
They consider that the land belongs in 
common to the clan, but each member 
has a certain part of it allotted to him for 
his temporary use, and he possesses a 
limited life-ownership over his own partic- 
ular share. Poor old Abraham Joe was 
very unhappy about the state of things in 
Newfoundland. Too much civilization 
was destroying the island, in his estima- 
tion. “Yes, sir,” he said to me one day, 
“things is very different from what they 
used to be. Lord! I mind the times 
when a man might travel from one end of 
the island to the other and never see 
nobody nowheres. Beavers were plenty 
then, and there was a good price for fur 
too; now there ain’t no price, and beavers 
and otters ain’t plenty like they used to 
be. Those d lumber-men be come 
up the rivers and scare the game. ae 
there ain’t a bay scarcely anywheres with- 
out one, mebbe even two liviers * in it. 
Yes, sir, it’s true; Newfoundland he spoil, 
too much people come, too much people 
altogether in the country, no use furring 
any more, no price now for beaver skins, 
very bad times now, most impossible to 
make a living. Expect you don’t want 
that axe-head, do you, sir? It would 
come in very handy. I lost mine the 
other day — head flew clean off the handle 
into the water. Can’t do without it, can’t 
you? Well, never mind; mebbe you 





* A divier signifies a person who lives all the year 
round in a locality, in contradistinction to one who only 
visits it during the fishing season. 





won’t want to take your canoes out of the 
country. I’d like to trade with you for one 
of them.” He became a positive nuisance, 
did the old man, about the axe-head, and 
followed us about for days on the chance 
of getting it for nothing, pleading awful 
poverty, at the same time that he refused 
an offer of four dollars a day to come with 
us for a short time hunting. 

The sole representatives of the Joe 
tribe left at home on the evening of our 
arrival were an old woman and two girls 
of about eighteen or twenty, whose clear 
complexions and good features I must 
suppose were to be accounted for by some 
mysterious influence exercised by the 
superior over the inferior race, for I should 
be sorry to indulge for a moment even in 
speculation which might be derogatory to 
the conduct and character of former gen- 
erations of Joes. On inquiry, we found 
that most of the family had gone off some 
days before to the copper mines, to sol- 
emnize the wedding of a couple of fond 
and youthful Joes, and were expected 
home that night. About midnight they 
returned; two large whale-boats full of 
them, rather noisy and very jovial. The 
unfortunate but loving Joes had not suc- 
ceeded in getting married, as the priest, 
who was expected to arrive by the coast- 
ing steamer, had failed to put in an ap- 
pearance; but nowise discouraged by 
this untoward event, the party had coa- 
sumed the wedding breakfast, wisely de- 
ciding that the ceremony might keep, but 
the viands would not. The bride and 
bridegroom bore their disappointment 
with a philosophical composure to be 
found only- among people who attach no 
value whatever to time. In answer to our 
condolence they replied, “Oh, no matter; 
mebbe he come next steamer, mebbe in 
two, three months, mebbe not come till 
next year,” and dismissed the subject as 
though it were a matter of no importance 
whatever to them. 

We tried hard to obtain the services of 
some able-bodied Joe, but they were all 
bent on going into the woods to hunt 
beaver on their own account, and nothing 
would induce any of the men to take ser- 
vice with us. We might have had our 
pick of the women, and we regretted after- 
wards that we had not engaged a couple 
of girls. They are just as well acquainted 
with the country as the men; they can 
paddle a canoe and do all that a man can, 
except carry loads, and are able to fulfil 
certain duties that a man cannot —for 
instance, they can cook, tan hides, and 
wash and mend clothes. We often re- 
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gretted afterwards that we had gone into 
the country without a guide. The Joes 
would not give our Indians any accurate 
instructions, and although an Indian in 
St. John’s had explained the route to me 
as well as he could, it is so difficult for a 
white man to understand an Indian’s de- 
scription of a country, that my ideas on 
the subject were very vague and hazy. 
An Indian thinks little of the points of 
the compass, and uses them very inaccu- 
rately. He seems to rely rather upon the 
prominent landmarks and principal fea- 
tures of the country to find his way about, 
and attempts to explain the route by refer- 
ence to solitary pines, high hills, hard- 
wood ridges, swamps, and streams. In 
saying that a river runs south-west, he 
probably is taking it the reverse way, 
counting from the mouth to the source, 
and really means that it has a north-east 
course; and he invariably calls all the 
tributaries of a river by one and the same 
name, a fact which leads to infinite con- 
fusion. However, we determined to trust 
to luck to find our way to the hunting- 
grounds, and, after spending all the fore- 
noon in patching up canoes and arranging 
the baggage in suitable-sized bundles, we 
made a start late in the afternoon, poled 
up to a picturesque fall some four miles 
from the mouth of a stream, made our 
“ portage” round it and camped for the 
night. It was a lovely evening, and we 
thoroughly enjoyed it as we lay on our 
comfortable beds of safz, gazing, through 
the transparent walls of our tent, at the 
moonlight mingling ,with the flickering 
flames of the camp fire, listening to the 
whisper of the wind among the trees, and 
the distant, drowsy, varying music of the 
fall, smoking our pipes in placid content- 
ment, delighted that at last we were fairly 
launched into the woods. 

We got along very nicely for the next 
two days, though our progress was not 
rapid, but on the third day the brook be- 
came so shallow that we had great diffi- 
culty in advancing any farther. The 
channel was almost dry in places, and we 
had to wade all day, heaving stones out 
of the way, pushing and pulling our heav- 
ily laden canoes by hand, carefully ma- 
neeuvring them among the rocks, and 
wriggling our way very slowly up the 
lessening stream. It was evident that 
we must be near the head of navigation, 
and my companion and I splashed on 
ahead in the bed of the stream to look 
out for the “portage.”» We walked and 
walked till we felt sure that we must have 
passed the “carry,” and were on the point 





of turning back when I espied a swarthy 
countenance peering cautiously at us 
through an alder bush. “Bojour /” said 
we, and “Bojour /” answered old Abra- 
ham Joe, emerging from his covert. 
“Where you going to?” “Well,” we 
replied, “we don’t exactly know where 
we are going to, but we are looking for 
the portage. Is it anywhere near here?” 
“ Yes,” said he, “ close handy, just a little 
ways up the stream. Water very low, 
ain’t it? Plenty rain pretty soon, and 
then have good water in the brook. You 
going hunting, I guess? Not much good, 
deer all gone. You wait, by-and-by we 
get through hunting; mebbe one of my 
sons show you where to find plenty. 
Mebbe I go with you myself,” added the 
old man, with an air that seemed to say, 
“There, just think of that: there’s a 
chance you don’t get every day of the 
week.” We camped that night on the 
portage, and the next day “carried” over 
to a neighboring lake in a drenching rain, 
and pitched our tent close to the camp of 
the patriarch and certain other members 
of the Joe family. The old man’s proph- 
ecy of “plenty rain come soon” was 
abundantly fulfilled during the next three 
days, for it rained and blew, and blew and 
rained, the whole time without ceasing. 
The natives did not seem to mind it in 
the least, but lounged about in the wet as 
unconcernedly as if water was their natu- 
ral element. I remember going over to 
old Joe’s tent one morning for something 
or other, and finding a little French boy 
that he had with him lying outside by the 
dead sodden ashes of the fire, in a most 
uncomfortable attitude, leaning on his 
elbow with his head supported by his 
hand, drenched of course to the skin 
through his tattered clothing, and shiver- 
ing with cold, but sleeping soundly all the 
same. ‘Why, Joe,” I said, “what a 
shame to keep that miserable little boy 
out in the cold and wet all night!” “Oh,” 
he replied, “ he don’t mind; he hard, hard 
all the same as one d—— dog: do him 
good.” 

We remained a few days on the shores 
of the lake, but finding no sign of game, 
crossed to the opposite side, made a short 
“ portage ” toanother lake, traversed that, 
and after a long and toilsome tramp over- 
land of some eight or ten miles, arrived 
at what we hoped would prove our final 
destination. Whata lovely hunting coun- 
try it was! Not more than half a mile 
from our camp, which was placed in a 
nicely sheltered little island of wood, rose 
a steep hill, which commanded an unob- 
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structed view over miles of open country. 
Bare, dry, barren, the surface principally 
composed of rock covered with lichens on 
which the reindeer feed, alternating with 
patches of softer ground carpeted with the 
beautiful ivory-white cariboo moss, shal- 
low pools and trickling streams, sheltered 
depressions in the plain supporting a 
sparse growth of junipers and dwarf pines, 
combined to form a perfect paradise for 
game. But, alas! it turned ont to be an 
empty Eden. Day after day we wore out 
our moccasins tramping over the stony 
ground, seeking for a sign but finding 
none; day after day we climbed the look- 
out hill and vainly swept the plain with 
our glasses. That game had once been 
abundant was very evident, for the plain 
was crossed in all directions by paths 
worn deep into the surface by the count- 
less feet of constantly passing herds of 
cariboo, but now raphity filling up through 
long disuse. Patches of sun-dried clay 
showed footprints that had been made 
long before our arrival ; the tattered bark 
and broken branches of many a pine-tree 
showed where a great stag had rubbed 
his horns, but the scars were all old and 
brown; numerous horns lay scattered 
about in evidence of how plentiful the 
deer must have been at one time, but they 
were bleached by the sun, weather-worn, 
and half-consumed. It was plain enough 
that deer had once frequented those plains 
in great numbers, but it was equally cer- 
tain that not a deer had visited them for 
months. The great barrens on which we 
were hunting — if a man can be said to be 
hunting when there is nothing to hunt — 
stretch nearly right across the island from 
east to west, and occupy all the country 
from north to south between Grand Pond, 
a magnificent lake of some eighty miles 
in length, and Red Indian Pond. The 
extent of hunting country is very large; 
and, thinking that surely there must be 
some herds of deer out on the barrens 
somewhere, we made expeditions from 
the main camp of a day or two’s journey, 
and thoroughly searched the country in all 
directions. It was in vain; not a fresh 
track did we find. We proved that there 
was not a herd of cariboo within twenty 
miles or more of us, and, after spending a 
fortnight of our valuable time in a most 
unprofitable manner, we packed up our 
goods, and with weary and dispirited 
steps returned to our canoes, made the 
best of our way back to Joe’s camp, and 
after resting a day, started in the teeth of 
a fierce gale for Grand Pond. 

Our course led us through a splendid 
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game country. We camped at nights in 
the be | passages through which, in 
former days, the cariboo used to pass in 
countless numbers during their annual 
autumn migration from the north to the 
south side of the island, but we were a 
day too late for the fair. Lumber-men 
were cutting timber on the shores of 
Deer Pond and rafting it down the broad 
current of the Humber; white men had 
invaded those solitudes, and the cariboo 
had abandoned them in disgust. We 
made a nice camp at the north end of 
Grand Pond at the mouth of a little 
stream from which a faint trail, blazed 
some ten or perhaps twenty years before 
by a wandering Indian, led up through 
the pine woods to the open barren above, 
and there we stayed for a week, during 
which time we saw three hinds and killed 
one of them. The flesh was welcome, for 
we had been living all the time on beaver 
meat; but what we wanted was one or two 
of the gigantic heads for which the New- 
foundland stags are so famous; and as it 
did not appear likely that we should be 
successful in that district, we packed up 
for the third time, paddled some ten or 
twelve miles down the lake, lugged our 
tent, bedding, and cooking-things up a 
steep hillside, and camped just on the 
edge of the barren, about a thousand feet 
above the lake, determined to make one 
more attempt. The next morning my 
friend, accompanied by one of our In- 
dians, started in one direction, while 
young John Joe — who had joined us for 
a few days —and I tried our luck in an- 
other. 

It was a lovely morning as we cleared 
the woods and emerged upon the open, 
breezy barren. The sky was cloudless: 
we could see for miles round to the south 
of us and across the lake to the north, 
but the surface of the water was hidden 
by a veil — not of mist, but of thick, solid- 
looking cloud. The effect was curious, 
for the whole valley of the lake was filled 
with a bank of white, motionless clouds, so 
level that it looked as if the water had 
been turned into milk. Suddenly, as the 
sun rose higher, this mass began to move 
—to roll about and lift a little in places 
—and then, almost instantaneously, it all 
broke up, curled off in wreaths, vanished 
in thin air, and disclosed the placid, deep- 
blue surface of the water beneath. We 
had not walked far before we discovered 
three stags standing distinct against the 
sky-line on a distant ridge. The ground 
was so level and so bare of cover, that it 
was impossible to get near them unper- 








ceived, and I was obliged to content my- 
self with along shot. I fired both barrels, 
and, to my disgust, saw all three deer 
trot quietly off together. After a while 
they wheeled round and stood looking 
back to see what was the matter, and gave 
me a chance for another long shot, which 
seemed to satisfy their curiosity, for they 
turned at once and disappeared over a 
little rise. An expression more emphatic 
than polite escaped my lips, I fear; but 
Joe only smiled, and said, “ How many 
deer went over the rise? Three,eh? I 
only see two now going up the other 
side: one stop down in the hollow; meb- 
be you hit him, or what he stop down 
there for?” ‘By Jove, Joe, you are 
right,” cried I. “ Let’s afterhim.” “No, 
no; he all right — he safe enough ; bound 
to get him by-and-by. Let’s go after the 
other two. They won’t go far, not much 
scared — no wind, you know —and not 
much afraid of the noise.” The stags in 
truth were not much alarmed, and more- 
over they were so fat, so preposterously 
fat, that they literally could scarcely run 
away; and after a very hard chase, keep- 
ing ourselves as much as possible out of 
sight, we got within range again and 
bagged another stag. While Joe was en- 
gaged upon the dead body of the deer, I 
noticed some object moving a long way 
off, and with the glass made out two men, 
one looking towards us, while the other 
was stooping and working at something 
onthe ground. “ Hurrah, Joe!” said I, 
“they have got the otherone. Nota bad 
bag after all, to finish up an unsuccessful 
hunt. Luck has turned at last. Plenty 
of fresh meat for supper to-night, Joe.” 
“Yes,” muttered Joe, with his bloody 
knife between his teeth, “glad of it too. 
I have not tasted a bit of fresh meat this 
year; most tired of chewing beaver meat ; 
you got two days more, eh? Well, we go 
out again to-morrow; leave the other 
men to fetch the meat in, and mebbe get 
something more. Suppose you let me 
have the skins to make snowshoes: most 
beat out for something to make snow- 
shoes this winter. No deer left in this 
country now.” So Joe worked away gral- 
loching the deer, while I, having made a 
little smudge of dry lichens and moss to 
windward to keep off the swarms of 
black flies that pestered us, smoked my 
pipe, happy in the certainty that we should 
not suffer the disgrace of returning to 
St. John’s quite empty-handed. 
Scarcely had Joe and I got well awa 
from the camp next morning, when suc 
a blinding storm of rain came on that we 
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were compelled to make a little shelter 
for ourselves among some dwarf junipers 
and wait till it was over. We lit a little 
fire, boiled some water in a pannikin, 
brewed some tea, and talked about hunt- 
ing until the clouds lifted and enabled us 
to see our way about the country ; but the 
best part of the day was gone, and we had 
to return to camp without seeing any- 
thing or even a fresh track. The day fol- 
lowing we were obliged to set out on our 
homeward journey, for we had left our- 
selves only just time enough to catch the 
tug steamer which was to call for us in 
the bay, even by travelling almost night 
and day; but as I was loth to quit the 
country without one more try, Joe and I 
climbed up to the barren nw ah daylight, 
leaving the others to pack up, carry the 
baggage and meat down to the lake, and 
get everything ready for a start in the 
afternoon. Joe got the best of me that 
day to the extent of twenty-five dollars, : 
the villain. We had walked for hours: 
without seeing a thing, when he remarked > 
in a casual manner, “ You have not seen 
no bears, have you, since you came in the 
island?” ‘No, Joe,” I replied, “not 
even asign. I should have thought bears 
would have been plenty enough; there is 
lots of feed for them, goodness knows, 
for the whole barren is covered with blue- 
berries; but they seem to be very scarce.” 
“Yes,” answered Joe, “bear’s awful 
scarce in Newfoundland, but I think I 
know a place where we might find one, 
only I ain’t got much time; want to get 
back to my beaver trapping, you know. 
What you give me if I show you a bear?” 
“Oh, well,” I said, “ I don’t know; there 
is no chance of that now; but I would 
give a five-pound note for a shot at a bear 
if we had time to look for one.” “ All 
right,” said Joe; “suppose I show youa 
bear within shot, you give me five pounds, 
eh?” “Yes, Joe, certainly I will,” re- 
plied I. “That’s sure, eh?” “Yes.” 
“Well, look yonder.” And following the 
direction of Joe’s extended hand, I sawa 
little black speck moving about near 
the summit of a neighboring mountain. 
“Oh, I say, Joe, that is rather too bad,” 
I remonstrated. “I could have seen him 
just as well as you, and got up to him too, 
for that matter. However, a bargain is a 
bargain, so let us go for him.” The 
ground was very bare and open, but Bruin 
(or “ Mouin,” as the Indians call him) was 
so busily engaged eating blueberries, that 
he allowed us to crawl up pretty near. I 
had to wait some time for a shot, for the 
bear would not stand still for a second, 
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but kept turning himself about restlessly, 
moving rapidly from bush to bush, grum- 
bling to himself the while — complaining, 
no doubt, about the scarcity of berries 
that autumn and the difficulty of filling 
his ravenous inside. At last I got a good 
opportunity, but made a bad shot, striking 
the animal too low down on the shoulder, 
and only breaking his leg. With a vio- 
lent snort of pain and astonishment, but 
without looking round for a second to see 
what was the matter, away went “ Mouin” 
down the mountain-side at a most sur- 
prising pace. “Come on,” yelled Joe. 
“ Try and head him off; if he once gets 
down into the timber he is gone sure.” 
And away we went after him as hard as 
we could tear. How Joe jumped and 
bounded and yelled, and how the bear did 
put out down that hillside! He seemed 
to go twice as fast on three legs as any 
cther animal ever went on four. Some- 
*imes Joe would head the bear and turn 
1im, sometimes the bear would make a 
drive at Joe and turn him, which would 
give me time to get up; and so we went 
on yelling and whooping and plunging 
through the tangled, matted junipers, the 
bear doubling and twisting, and some- 
times charging us, but always struggling 
gallantly to gain the shelter of the woods. 
We had the best of Bruin as long as we 
were on the bare ground near the top, but 
when we got among the junipers grow- 
ing horizontally like creepers along the 
round, not rising more than three or 
our feet above the surface, but with 
stems as thick as your leg, and interlac- 
ing branches as hardand springy as steel, 
then the bear got so much the best of us, 
that we feared we should lose him. Now 
and then I would get a shot, but shooting 
under such circumstances is chance work, 
and I missed the bear several times, until 
at last with a lucky shot I rolled him 
over, and Joe and I threw ourselves down 
exhausted beside his dead body. Joe’s 
first action was to be violently sea-sick ; 
he then sat him down on a rock, filled 
and lit his pipe, and gasped out, “ Oh, I 
thought we should have taken off our 
breeches!” I stared at Joe, thinking his 
exertions had produced a fit of temporary 
insanity, and said, “Why, Joe, what on 
earth should we take off our breeches 
for?” “What for? — why, suppose you 
not got any breeches on, you run heap 
faster. Best always take ’em off before 


shooting ata bear: he run such a devil 
of a pace if you only wound him.” And 
so, having rested a little and skinned our 
bear, and packed the hide and some meat 





on our backs, we scrambled down to the 
shore, chucked our burdens into the ca- 
noes lying ready laden, and paddled off 
under the light of a rising moon. 

Our canoes were deep in the water. 
A straight course led us far from shore, 
and once or twice my heart leaped into 
my throat with a horrid feeling of appre- 
hension, at the sudden, unearthly scream 
of a startled loon, sounding exactly like 
a human shriek of agony denoting the 
capsize of one of the following canoes ; 
but no such untoward accident occurred, 
and after some hours of paddling we drew 
up our boats at our old camp near the 
head of the lake, made a fire, cooked and 
ate our supper, and after a couple of 
hours’ sleep started again the following 
morning, about two hours before dawn. 
We had hard work on that day’s journey. 
The river was very rapid: our course lay 
up stream, and we had to pole all the way. 
It is not easy for a novice to stand upright 
in a small, birch-bark canoe, but after a 
little practice he gets his canoe legs, and 
learns not only to balance himself without 
danger to the frail craft, but to exert in 
safety the whole of his strength in forc- 
ing her up some rapid stream. It is as- 
tonishing to see the apparent ease with 
which two good men will drive a canoe 
up a rapid. They approach it in the 
same way as does a fish, stealing quietly 
up, husbanding their strength, and taking 
advantage of every little eddy to get as 
close to the fall as possible; and then 
make a rush out into the stream without 
any hurry, plashing, or confusion, but with 
quiet, methodical, concentrated strength. 
Once out in the full force of the current, 
and the struggle begins. For afew yards 
the momentum of the canoe carries her 
on; then she stops, the men throw their 
whole weight upon their poles, that bend 
beneath them and tremble in the glancin 
stream ; the water hisses by the side, a 
curls up in front of the prow as the canoe 
is forced up inch by inch against the tide. 
Hold on now in the stern, while the bow- 
man takes afresh hold. Down slips the 
canoe half a fathom, while the man in the 
stern snatches his pole from the water 
and drives it fiercely down again and holds 
her up once more against the torrent. 
Perhaps his pole slips, or gets jammed 
between two stones, or in spite of all 
their efforts to keep her end-on to the 
stream, the boat’s head slews a little on 
one side, and away you float helplessly 
down stream, only to make another effort, 
and if necessary another and another, un- 
til the obstacle is overcome. At last it is 
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overcome: inch by inch, foot by foot, yard 
by yard, the quivering bark struggles up, 
till with a final powerful shove she is 
lifted over the break of the fall, and glides 
into still water above. The three princi- 
ples of poling are: first, never to put out 
your strength until you know, by the feel 
of it, that your pole is firmly fixed, and 
does not rest on some loose or smooth 
and slippery stone; secondly, to be care- 
ful to exert your force in a line parallel 
with the keel of the canoe, and to keep 
your pole perpendicularly under you, so 
that you can draw the canoe towards it or 
push her away, according as you may 
wish; if you plant your pole too far out 
or too much under the canoe, and throw 
your weight across her or hang over on 
your own side, a capsize is probable, if 
not inevitable; thirdly, if your pole gets 
jammed and you cannot snatch it out in a 
second, let go instantly; for if you hold 
on and drag at it, either the canoe will 
upset or she will slip in the most miracu- 
lous manner from under your feet, and 
you will find yourself suspended for a 
second in space, and then plunged into a 
raging flood. 

e made camp early that afternoon, 
for the work had been very severe, and 
we needed rest ; but seeing a lot of salmon 
on the shallows, we determined, in spite 
of fatigue, to do a little bit of poaching 
and burn the water before turningin. An 
Indian fish-spear is a very simple affair, 
but it is far superior to any civilized in- 
strument of the same kind. It consists 
of a straight iron spike about six inches 
long, let into the end of a pole of ash, or 
some other heavy wood, and two wooden 
jaws lashed one on each side of the spike. 
These jaws must be made of some tough, 
elastic material, and are so shaped as to 
be furnished with broad barbs on the 
inner sides. There is a space of about 
six inches between the points of the jaws, 
which project an inch or two beyond the 
end of the iron spike, but the barbs are 
not more than a couple of inches apart; 
beyond and inside the barbs the jaws open 
out again to a breadth of about four or 
five inches. When a fish is fairly struck, 
the wooden jaws expand, the iron spike 
transfixes him, the weight of the blow 
forces him up above the barbs, and the 
jaws closing in again, hold him as fast as 
though he were in avice. This kind of 
spear is very light and handy. It holds 
a salmon as securely as any lyster, and it 
does not gash and mangle the fish. The 
material for the wooden portion of our 
spear was not difficult to procure, but we 





were puzzled to find anything that would 
do for the indispensable iron spike, and at 
last had to make up our minds to sacrifice 
the handle of the frying-pan. No sooner 
said than done. In a few minutes the 
rivets were knocked out, and the handle 
stuck in the embers of the fire. While 
some of us were manufacturing the spike 
by beating out the handle on an axe-head 
and afterwards grinding it to a sharp 
point on a smooth stone, one of the Indi- 
ans was hard at work making the pole and 
jaws with his hatchet and crooked knife. 
With these two implements an Indian 
will make anything. I have often watched 
with admiration a man fell a maple-tree, 
and in an hour or two turn out a smooth, 
delicately poised, accurately shaped axe- 
haft or paddle, with the help of no other 
tools than his axe and his crooked knife, 
an instrument which he generally makes 
for himself out of a file, and which resem- 
bles in shape the drawing-knife of a shoe- 
ing smith. There is one peculiarity about 
the red man worth mentioning, namely, 
that in using a knife he invariably cuts 
towards his body, while a white man 
always cuts away from his. The Indians 
of all the coast provinces are skilful work- 
men with the crooked knife, and earn a 
eee deal of money by making butter-fir- 

ins, tubs, mast-hoops, and various arti- 
cles of a similar nature. 

By sunset we had finished our spear, 
and had collected a good supply of 
birch-bark; and as soon as it was dark 
a couple of us launched a canoe, and 
after lighting a bunch of birch-bark 
stuck in a cleft stick in the bow of the 
boat to act as a torch, started on our 
poaching expedition. We all of us had a 
turn at spearing, and most comical at- 
tempts we made. An empty canoe is 
possessed by a most malignant spirit of 
perversity: it floats light as a dry leaf 
upon the water, and spins round and 
round, and insists on going in the wrong 
direction, and displays a propensity to 
slip suddenly from under your feet, and in 
fact behaves altogether in a very fickle 
and cantankerous manner. Mishaps, 
though frequent, were only ludicrous ; for 
the water was shallow, salmon were nu- 
merous, and in spite of our awkwardness 
we had fresh fish for supper that night. 
We made good progress next day, and 
arrived at our old camp on the first lake 
about sunset. It rained in perfect tor- 
rents that night, and we had a most un- 
comfortable time of it, carrying across to 
Indian Brook. The water had fallen so 
much since we were there, that we found 
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it necessary to make a portage of six 
niles instead of two, so as to strike the 
river lower down. It is no joke, carrying 
canoes six miles over a rough ground, and 
though our Indians worked splendidly, it 
did not want many hours to dawn by the 
time we had got everything across, and 
were changing wet clothes for damp ones, 
and trying to dry ourselves before a huge 
fire, under the partial shelter of a hastily 
arranged lean-to. If we had only known 
that it was going to rain so hard, we might 
have been spared the trouble of making 
the long portage, for when day broke we 
found the stream had risen at least a foot, 
and was coming down in a torrent that 
bore us rapidly towards the sea. It was 
getting dusk when we approached the 
most ticklish part of the navigation: we 
might truthfully have sung, — 


Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near and the daylight past ; 


and under any other circumstances we 
would have camped for the night; but 
we were so anxious to save our time with 
the steamer, that we determined to chance 
the rapids, and kept on our way after 
dark. It was a lovely night —a night the 
very memory of which is soothing to the 
heart; a night such as can be seen only 
in high latitudes; for, in spite of all the 
poetry that has been written on the sub- 
ject, I maintain that no sultry southern 
night can compare in beauty with the 
great glory of the moonlit or star-studded 
heavens revealed through the clear and 
frosty atmosphere of the icy north. The 
broad, friendly moon rose above the pine- 
trees, Sasbed up among the stars, drown- 
ing their feeble beams with a deepening 
flood of radiance, and hung suspended in 
the heavens, a globe of mellow light, 
searching out the secrets of the forest, 
shining white on some fir-tree bleached 
and dead, throwing black and awful-look- 
ing shadows from the living pines, glim- 
mering on the ragged bark and creamy 
stems of birch-trees, casting the river 
fringe of alders into deepest gloom, trac- 
ing bands of silver across still reaches of 
the stream, dancing and flickering on 
the rapids, glittering like diamonds on 
frozen raindrops clinging to the stiffening 
blades of grass, half revealing strange, 
mysterious forms, dimly unveiling misty 
distances, and shedding a peaceful, soft- 
ened lustre over the whole scene. The 
night was still. Silence settled down 


upon the earth with the sinking sun—a 
silence broken now and then by the 
plunge of an otter, the hoot of an owl, 





the rise of some startled wild fowl from 
the sedge, or the snapping of a dead stick 
under the light footfall of some beast of 
the forest, disturbed by the occasional 
splash of the steersman’s paddle. So 
drinking in the beauties of the night, we 
drifted quietly on till the quickening cur- 
rent warned us to concentrate all our 
thoughts upon our own safety. The 
moonlight was so bright, and objects were 
so distinctly visible as long as we were 
in still water, that we anticipated but little 
difficulty in running the rapids, which are 
not the least dangerous by day; but as 
soon as we got among them the difference 
between the light of even a cloudy day 
and the clearest night became very evi- 
dent. Our canoes were deeply laden, and 
so heavy that it was impossible to check 
them in the strength of the stream; and 
we flew down with such velocity that 
there was no time to pick a channel, and 
one found oneself right on top of some 
rock or boiling eddy almost at the same 
instant that the eye caught sight of the 
danger. Yet our progress was slow, for 
in many places the river spreads out over 
broad shallows, and there we had to go 
very cautiously, creeping along, holding 
the canoe back with the paddles, ground- 
ing now and then, and having to back off 
and seek some deeper place; and it was 
long past midnight when a distant, wel- 
come roar showed we were approaching 
the fall. There we went ashore, made a 
fire, brewed some strong green tea, rested 
for half an hour, and then having made 
the short portage, launched our canoes 
again below the fall. As bad luck would 
have it, the tide was out, and we had to 
pick our way over great flats of sand 
miles in breadth, covered by only two or 
three inches of water, through which a 
little, narrow, shallow channel went mean- 
dering to the sea. It was tedious work, 
and it was four o’clock in the mornin 
when we got into deep water, paddled 
alongside the tug, roused up the crew, 
tumbled up on deck, and turned into our 
bunks below, thoroughly tired out. 

So ended our hunting-trip in New- 
foundland. It was not very successful; 
three cariboo heads and one bear-skin 
were ail the trophies we had to show. 
We could not congratulate ourselves upon 
the amount of game killed, but at an 
rate we did not come back empty-handed, 
and we had seen something of the coun- 
try and had enjoyed a very pleasant 
month in the woods. 

Newfoundland is not much visited by 
Englishmen. I know not why, for it is 
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the nearest and most accessible of all 
their colonies, and it offers a good field 
for exploration and for sport. The inte- 
rior of a great part of the island, all the 
northern part of it in fact, is almost un- 
known. The variety of game is not great, 
there are no moose or small deer, and 
bears are, strange to say, very scarce; 
but cariboo are plentiful, and the New- 
foundland stags are finer by far than any 
to be found on any portion of the conti- 
nent of North America. The cariboo, or 
reindeer, are getting scarce, as they are 
also in every other accessible place. Con- 
stant travel across the island interferes 
with their annual migration from north to 
south and from south tonorth. They are 
no longer to be seen crossing Sandy Pond 
in vast herds in the spring and fall, but 
no doubt they are still pretty plentiful in 
some remote parts of the country. The 
shores of Newfoundland are indented 
with numerous and excellent harbors, the 
interior is full of lakes and is traversed 
by many streams navigable for canoes, 
fur is pretty plentiful, wild fowl and grouse 
abundant, and the creeks and rivers are 
full of salmon and trout. 

A great portion of the interior of the 
island consists of barren, swamp, and 
water, but there are large tracts of valu- 
able timber, and of good Jand suitable in 
every way for farming purposes. The 
climate is very pleasant in summer and 
the fall; the winters are cold, though not 
so severe as on the mainland, but they 
are protracted far into the spring, through 
the chilling influence of the great mass of 
Baffin’s Bay ice that comes down the 
coast about the month of March. For 
that reason, and because the extent of 
good land is limited, and also on account 
of the proximity of Prince Edward’s 
Island and the mainland, where both soil 
and climate are better suited to the cul- 
tivation of crops, Newfoundland will never 
be much of an agricultural country. It 
has great mineral riches, chiefly consist- 
ing of copper, which as yet are only par- 
tially developed, but the true source of 
its wealth and cause of its prosperity is, 
and always will be, the sea. There is a 
farm which needs no cultivation, a mine 
which never “peters out.” The hard 
Newfoundland fisherman pursues his pe 
ing not only among his native bays, but 
also along the coasts of Labrador as 
far north as the entrance into Hudson 
Strait; and yet, in spite of all his in- 
dustry and the inexhaustible riches of the 
sea, he leads a poor, and too often a mis- 
erable life. He is generally deeply in 





debt to the nearest storekeeper, and he is 
compelled to look on while others reap 
the harvest drawn from what he, perhaps 
not unnaturally, considers his own seas. 
The fishery question in Newfoundland, 
and in fact the whole state of the country, 
is in a peculiar condition. 

Most Englishmen probably suppose 
that Newfoundland is a dependency of 
Great Britain; but that idea is only par- 
tially true, for the sovereign rights of the 
crown are recognized only over a por- 
tion of the island. The fishery rights of 
France, as settled under the Treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713, still remain in force. 
Under that treaty the islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon were absolutely secured to 
France to enable her to pursue the cod 
fishery of the great banks, and she further 
retained certain vaguely defined rights 
over that part of the island known as the 
French coast, namely, the shore from 
Cape Ray to Cape John, a distance of 
about four hundred miles. The posses- 
sion of the two islands above mentioned 
is of the greatest value to France, and at 
the same time causes no practical incon- 
venience to the Newfoundlanders. It is 
true that a great industry has passed from 
us, and that the fishery on the great banks 
is almost entirely in the hands of the 
French, who employ about three hundred 
vessels and ten thousand men — half the 
number of ships and seamen engaged in 
their Newfoundland fishery, in that branch 
of the trade alone; but this is not owing 
to the convenience offered them by the 
possession of fishing stations at St. Pierre, 
or to any lack of industry and enterprise 
on the part of our men, but is caused by 
the high bounties given by the French 
government, which enable their fisher- 
men to undersell our people, and renders 
competition on our part useless. The 
state of things existing on the French 
shore is, however, looked upon as a real 
grievance by the English inhabitants of 
Newfoundland. France claims a strip of 
land half a mile in width along the whole 
western seaboard of the island. She 
also, practically speaking, owns half the 
interior of the island. What is the exact 
nature of the rights which she is entitled 
to exercise over the foreshore has never 
yet been determined. It was retained for 
fishery purposes. The French cannot 
erect permanent buildings of any kind, 
but they may set up temporary huts and 
drying-stages, and everything necessary 
for the accommodation of their men dur- 
ing the fishing season. So much is clearly 
understood. But whether the French 
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rights are exclusive; or whether the En- 
lish may also make use of the shore for 
shing purposes ; or if not, then whether 
they are also precluded from permanently 
settling and cultivating land, or working 
minerals on the French shore, are doubt- 
ful points; but they will have to be de- 
cided some day, for the state of things 
which now exists, though it might have 
been thought little of when Newfoundland 
was a mere storehouse for salt, and a dry- 
ing-place for the nets of fishermen who 
paid it an annual visit, will become un- 
bearable as the island develops and is 
settled up. It is not the fisheries alone 
that are concerned. If you make a man 
absolute master of the door, it is obvious 
that he practically controls the room with- 
in; and as the natural and only outlet 
for nearly half the island is through the 
French shore, it is equally certain that 
the wealth in mines, timber, and agri- 
cultural produce of many thousands of 
square miles must remain undeveloped 
until some satisfactory arrangement is 
arrived at. Thanks to the tendency of 
treaty-makers to scamp their work, and 
to be content to accept vague generalities 
and to leave inconvenient details to be 
dealt with by their successors, a nice 
muddle exists in Newfoundland. The 
crown exercises sovereign right, and the 
Colonial Parliament extends its rule over 
a portion only of a British colony. And 
now, to make confusion worse confounded, 
we have entered into more vague and ill- 
defined engagements with the United 
States. Nobody seems even to know 
whether American fishermen can exercise 
their rights subject to or independent of 
the local laws binding on the natives of 
Newfoundland. Still less can any one 
pretend to say what rights, if any, the 
United States acquired on the French 
shore. The Fishery Convention between 
Great Britain and the United States was 
of course subject to the provisions of all 
existing treaties entered into by France 
and England, and dealing with the fisher- 
ies of Newfoundland, but nobody knows 
what those provisions mean. e may 
take one view, France a second, New- 
foundland a third, and the government of 
Washington a fourth. Who is to say 
which view is correct? The result of 
this confusion is, that there is no law 
whatever on the French shore. That 
country is inhabited by refugees from 
other parts of the island, and emigrants 
from Cape Breton or Prince Edward’s 
Island, and from Nova Scotia and other 





portions of the mainland. These people, 
many of whom had urgent private reasons 
for thinking a change of domicile desir- 
able, have squatted on the land and ap- 
propriated it — stolen it, in fact, from the 
crown. Each family or cluster of families 
forming a little settlement, claims the 
land » Fo them, the valley probably of 
the river on the banks of which they 
dwell, and are fully prepared to uphold 
their claim. Itis a delightfully primitive 
state of society. No writs run in that 
happy land, and every man does that 
which seems best to him in his own eyes. 
Taxes, however, have been raised, but 
when the Colonial Parliament passed a 
bill giving two members to the district, 
the act was at once disallowed by the 
home government, as interfering with the 
French rights; and the curious spectacle 
might have been seen of a population of 
British subjects in a colony enjoying free 
Parliamentary government, paying taxes, 
but having no representation whatever. 
There are many other inconveniences 
arising from the peculiar circumstances 
connected with the French shore. The 
government is, practically speaking, pre- 
cluded from making grants of crown lands 
over about twenty thousand square miles 
of country; nobody cares to purchase and 
clear land or prospect for minerals; mil- 
lions of feet of lumber have been cut from 
off crown lands without the payment of 
one farthing, and the rivers are persis- 
tently barred and the salmon fisheries 
destroyed. There is, in fact, a state of 
things existing in Newfoundland which 
finds no parallel in any civilized country 
in the world, and which is unknown in 
any other colony of Great Britain. In 
the midst of a self-governing community 
a population exists owning no allegiance 
to any one, liable to no laws, practically 
speaking subject to no government of any 
kind. It is an anomalous and not a very 
creditable state of things. Whether it 
can be remedied or not is altogether an- 
other matter, but if possible something 
should be done for our own credit and for 
the sake of our fellow-subjects in New- 
foundland. Newfoundland has special 
claims upon us, for though sentiment is 
generally out of place in politics, it can- 
not be forgotten that Newfoundland is 
England’s first-born. That foggy little 
island, although perhaps somewhat of a 
rough diamond, is a valuable jewel, and 
is the first that was set in our imperial 
crown. 
DUNRAVEN. 


From Temple Bar. 
ILLOUSCHA. 


A SHADOW OF RUSSIAN LIFE. 





In a wretched faubourg of Moscow, |i 


hard by the barrier where the poorest 
inhabitants of the city dwelt, stood a low, 
two-storied wooden house of uninviting 
appearance. Its cracked window-panes 
were thickly encrusted with dust. One 
side of the house had sunk visibly and 
looked as though it might fall in at any 
moment. 

In the courtyard, beside a ruined well, 
stood a little boy, bucket in hand, patiently 
waiting until a woman in patched and 
faded garments, in the act of drawing 
water, made way for him. The child was 
fair, but of that fairness which is so com- 
mon in Russia. His hair had faded from 
early exposure to the burning sun. His 
little pinched face bore a touching expres- 
sion of mute agony. His cotton shirt, 
soiled and torn, barely covered his lean 
shoulders, and revealed around his sun- 
burnt neck a tiny metal cross, suspended 
from a faded riband. He looked about 
ten years old, although younger, and when 
questioned by inquisitive neighbors, was 
fain to confess that he did not know his 
age. 
© Well, Illouscha,” said the woman in 
tattered garments, as she raised her pail 
and prepared to leave the well, “is your 
mother at home?” 

“Yes, she is just come in;” replied 
the child, as he threw his whole weight 
upon the handle of the well in order to 
bring it to the ground. 

“And has she brought you anything 
nice?” 

Illouscha was for a moment silent, and 
then answered briefly : “ Only papa brings 
me nice things.” 

“« Ay, ay, it is sad to lose one’s father,” 
murmured the woman, as with a deep 
sigh she turned with her pail towards the 
house. 

The child filled his bucket with diffi- 
culty, and seizing his heavy burden, 
dragged it down the steep stones, stum- 
bling at each step, and scattering the 
water on every side. 

“Take care you don’t roll down the 
stairs,” said an old man in a shabby over- 
coat who was watching him from below. 
“What are you spilling the water for, you 
young rascal?” shouted the old man an- 

rily. “Isn’t it damp enough here in the 
Souse without your flooding us like this? 
At your age you ought to be able to carry 
water properly.” 


” 





ILLOUSCHA. 


The little fellow, breathless from exer- 
tion, passed on in silence, and then, 


_| stopping before a door he set the pail on 


the ground, lifted the latch, and walked 


n. 
There Illouscha found his mother 
stretched motionless on the bed, her face 
buried in the pillow. He fixed his eyes 
on a disordered mass of black hair — for 
she had seized her head with her hands, 
and the kerchief with which she gener- 
ally bound her hair had fallen to the 
round. 

The little boy leant against the door- 
post and watched this figure without ven- 
turing to open his lips. The song of a 
workman in the yard was distinctly audi- 
ble through the open window. He also 
heard the incessant trills of a canary, and 
the harsh voice of a matron scolding her 
cook. A fracre rattled by, its driver 
shouting lustily, as he lashed his jaded 
beast; and presently, in striking con- 
trast to the whirl of life, a funeral cortége 
crept slowly down the street. 

Illouscha remained motionless, gazin 
fixedly upon the form stretched on the bed. 
Once or twice a slight shiver ran through 
his body, and a strange expression set- 
tled in his eyes, but he did not cry. It 
seemed to him as though his mother were 
dead. He remembered that she had daily 
complained of a pain in her side; how 
often had she told him that her legs 
swelled, and that she felt a heavy weight 
upon her chest! Only the day before, on 
going to bed, she had murmured plaint- 
ively: “I feel it is nearly ended — my 
time will soon come.” But in the morn- 
ing she had risen at daybreak to scrub 
the floors of a neighboring office. She 
had come back weary, and had remained 
on her bed, mute and motionless, ever 
since. 

The child shuddered at the thought of 
losing his mother. She was very severe, 
even cruel to him sometimes, ay! and 
beat him very often; but she was all that 
he had in the world. His father had gone 
to the war, and his kind old granny had 
been dead two years. Sometimes when 
his mother said, “ Listen, you little rascal, 
if I were to die, you will have to wander 
about the world and beg,” he would cry 
bitterly, for he had noticed how beggars 
were hunted, insulted, and accused of 
stealing, whenever they came near io his 
neighbors. He remembered also how on 
one occasion his mother had flung a crust 
of dry bread to a beggar, with the bitter 
reproach of kindred suffering, “ Begone! 
I am no richer than thou!” 




















ILLOUSCHA. 


At thoughts of the sad prospect before 
him large tears. rolled down his cheeks. 
At this moment the figure moved on the 
bed. 

“ Mother,” he said softly, “mother — 
what ails you?” 

At these words she raised herself 
slightly. Her face was pallid as wax, her 
eyes glassily fixed. 

“ Mother, I have brought some water,” 
said Illouscha in a timid, hesitating man- 
ner. The woman put her feet to the 
ground, and looked round her sadly and 
sternly. 

“Oh ! life, cursed life !” she murmured ; 
and then turning sharply to the boy, said: 
“Go and buy some bread.” As she 
spoke she drew from under her pillow a 
handkerchief, in the corner of which she 
had knotted two twenty-kopeck pieces. 
Handing one of these to Illouscha she 
bade him not to lose it, and to be sure to 
count the change very carefully. 

The child held the money tightly in his 
little hand, and as he turned to leave the 
room looked back and said gently, “ Shall 
I buy some 4vas as well?” 

“Do what I tell you,” replied the 
woman irritably. 

The patter of little bare feet was heard 
running down the stairs ; then the child’s 
fair head passed the windows of the rez- 
de-chaussée and disappeared round the 
corner of the house. 

In five minutes Illouscha returned. His 
mother was once more stretched on the 
bed ; this time she did not groan, but was 
breathing painfully. 

“ Mother darling, what is the matter 
with you?” asked the child. She made 
a sign with her hand, but could not speak. 
Then she began to toss about on the bed, 
first on one side, then on the other, her 
lips pressed tightly together. Illouscha 
stood apart, his eyes wide open, and hold- 
ing tightly in his hand his copper kopecks. 

He now became thoroughly frightened. 
His mother’s sufferings touched him to 
the heart; he did not know what to say 
or do to help her; he did not even dare 
approach her. 

For a long time he remained in this 
position; at last, feeling tired, he sat 
down. A quarter of an hour had passed, 
and yet the woman did not arise. The 
child at length got tired of remaining 
quiet, and seeing an earthenware bowl 
full of Avas and chopped onions on the 
table, he took up a spoon and began to 
eat. 

Through the narrow window he could 
see the workmen opposite preparing their 
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midday meal. A woman had brought an 
enormous bowl of cabbage soup, which 
she placed on the table before them. The 
canary still trilled his merry song, the sun 
filled the room with his bright beams, and 
the poor child began to be more cheerful. 
His mother was quiet now, and he thought 
that she was no longer suffering. 

All of a sudden the thought flashed 
across him: “ Did they give me exactly 
the right change?” He laid the —> 
which he had held all this while tightly 
in his hand, very gently on the table, and 
began to count it. Twice he seemed 
to have a kopeck too little, and terror 
brought a cold sweat out on his forehead. 
The third time he counted with a trem- 
bling hand, for his mother never over- 
looked mistakes about money. He had 
often heard her say: “I earn money very 
hardly by the sweat of my brow; what 
misery, what hardships have I not to un- 
dergo in order to earn these few kopecks, 
and I feel sure this striving for money 
will be my death. Day after day I slave 
from morning till night for strangers. I 
can scarcely move, but must work on, or 
we shall die of hunger. When, oh! my 
God — when shall I have a moment’s re- 
pose? It will not be this side of the 
grave.” 

After counting his money for the third 
time, Illouscha breathed more freely, for 
it was right — not a kopeck short! 

Beyond twenty he did not know how to 
count; all his knowledge of arithmetic 
stopped there, for his mother never gave 
him a larger sum than twenty kopecks. 
He knew that there were higher numbers, 
but had never troubled his head about 
them. The poor little fellow had not 
learnt much. He had been told that it 
was wrong to dip his bread into the salt; 
it was wrong to put the left shoe on be- 
fore the right; and that no work would 
end prosperously that had been begun on 
a Friday. His grandmother had also 
taught him that there was to be a double 
et before the last judgment; indeed she 

ad taught him many such things, and he 
believed them all implicitly. Once, while 
sitting on a bench, crooning as children 
are wont to do, he happened to swing his 
little legs. 

“What are you swinging your legs 
for?” cried his grandmother, “what evil 
spirit do you wish to amuse?” At these 
words IJlouscha became quiet and con- 
fused, for he would not for the whole 
world conciliate a devil. 

When his grandmother died, all her 
wise sayings were deeply imprinted on 
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the boy’s brain. Since then no one had 
concerned himself much about Illouscha 
or his education. His mother had no 
time to spare, for she worked from morn 
till night for their daily bread. His father 
only came home on /éfe days, when he 
brought Illouscha little presents, got 
drunk, beat his wife, and returned to bar- 
racks. “There is no help for it,” he 
would say: “our life is such; a soldier 
cannot exist without brandy — he belongs 
to a race different from all others.” Then 
turning to the child he would say.: “ Do 
you know, my boy, what answer the sol- 
dier will give to his God in the next 
world? I was born little, stupid I grew, 
drank in my prime, in old age was igno- 
rant, and thus I died.” These words 
were calculated to give the poor boy an 
insight into the deep miseries and tempta- 
tions of a soldier’s life. But he loved his 
father dearly, for to his child he was 
always kind. He petted him, and brought 
him donéons, chatted with him as with an 
old comrade, and confided all his troubles 
to him in spite of the great difference in 
age. But Illouscha’s heart had been won 
by the riddles his father bade him guess, 
even more than by his dondons. For in- 
stance, the old soldier would stand erect 
before his son, and ina serious tone of 
voice say: “A black sheet walks in at 
the window — guess what that can be?” 

“It is a wolf,” replies the child smartly. 

“What an idea! a wolf! why should a 
wolf come in at the window?” 

“The wind then?” replied the boy con- 
fusedly. 

“No, no; guess again.” 

“ A robber?” 

“Wrong again,” shouted the old sol- 
dier, as Illouscha ransacked his little 
brain for an answer. 

“Tt is the night,” quoth the father, with 
an air of importance, and then chuckled 
with a delight equal to that felt by the 
boy. This singular creature really loved 
his child, and well knew that his affection 
was returned with all the intensity of 
child love. The soldier’s huge brown 
hands, his sunburnt neck, his loud laugh, 
all were dear to the boy —he seemed 
adorable. Illouscha was never weary of 
kissing his father’s rough cheek, and 
would follow him up the street to see the 
last of him whenever he was forced to 
return to his regiment. 

A few months previous to the period at 
which this story opens, the old soldier 
had left his home for the Crimean War. 

Iilouscha had long wept bitterly, and 
felt his absence acutely. His mother also 





cried, but silently and by fits and starts — 
sometimes rudely brushing away her tears 
to scold her child. She had a violent 
temper, and was detested by the other 
inhabitants of the house. There remained 
none with whom she had not at one time 
or other had a serious quarrel. The 
neighbors, who were in the habit of pay- 
ing each other visits at odd moments, in 
we of soap, candle-ends, or butter, stu- 

iously avoided Aer — they knew only too 
well the kind of answer they would re- 
ceive : — 

“Just go next door, please, they eat 
cabbage soup daily at my neighbor’s.” 

None could guess why she was always 
so ill-tempered, and were content to sup- 
pose that she had been born so, and that 
her husband’s blows had not softened 
her character. Alas! the disiike borne 
toward the mother fell also upon her 
child. The lodgers allowed him no peace. 
They called him “son of a dog;” drove 
him away when he came to draw water, 
and jostled him on the staircase as he 
went up or down. This cruel treatment, 
which seemed so unjust to Ilouscha, made 
him timid and resentful. He shunned the 
neighbors persistently, and always chose 
the moment when the courtyard was de- 
serted to take his bucket to the well. If 
some one by chance happened to say a 
kind word to him, he drew back abashed, 
not believing it possible that such ad 
vances could be sincere. 

He had but two friends —two half- 
starved dogs, who passed their time prowl- 
ing about the courtyard seeking in vain 
for something to eat. One of these dogs 
was a noted thief, and if by chance adoor 
was left open, he would slip in and seize 
upon whatever he could find. The other 
one kept honest, although his only suste- 
nance was the garbage scattered around 
the courtyard. This was Illouscha’s espe- 
cial friend. In his saddest moments he 
would go in quest of him, and having en- 
ticed him to some obscure corner, would 
kiss his wet muzzle affectionately, sobbing 
out bitterly, “I am poor, Orelka! thou 
also art poor; we are both very, very 
miserable!” 

The dog appeared to understand the 
child’s grief, and as he licked his face 
would gaze at him with his intelligent 
eyes as much as to say: “ What can we 
do? nothing. It is evidently our fate, let 
us bear it patiently.” 

Night had crept over Moscow — the 
neighboring clocks struck ten. The sky 
was black with storm-clouds, which swept 
swiftly over the roofs. Thunder growled 
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from afar, and whirlwinds of dust in the 
streets betokened a coming tempest. 
Darkness pervaded the sick-room. Illous- 
cha had shrunk terrified into its farthest 
corner. His mother stirred not, but lay 
there with her face buried in the pillow. 
Twice the lightning flashed through the 
room — he had always been afraid of light- 
ning —he could bear the darkness no 
longer. Hitherto he had remained sitting 
in the dark because his mother forbade 
him to light candles in the summer-time, 
but fear of the storm gradually overcame 
the fear of his mother’s displeasure, which 
generally found vent in blows. Illouscha 
crept softly across the room to the stove, 
and groping inside drew out an old lan- 
tern containing a small bit of candle. 
He next hunted about under the stove, 
and at length found, beside a piece of 
soap and an old stocking, a box of 
matches. Illouscha lit the candle, anx- 
iously watching to see if his mother would 
wake. She groaned afresh, and tossed 
convulsively about, but without opening 
her eyes. 

The poor child remembered having 
heard his grandmother say that a light 
was a great safeguard against storms. 
Having lit his candle, he wished to set it 
before a picture of the Virgin, but this 
picture was hung too high; he tried in 
vain to reach it, and finally decided to 
leave his light within the lantern, which 
he placed on a box in a corner of the 
room. Having sat down beside the flick- 
ering light, he next ransacked his store of 
memory for all the prayers which his 
grandmother had taught him, and which 
he had repeated ever since her death, 
without understanding a word of their 
meaning. 

At each clap of thunder his little heart 
beat violently. He glanced at the sky, 
and fancied that he saw something black 
and terrible passing through theair. The 
wind howled in the chimney, and some- 
where a shutter, which the storm had un- 
fastened, was banging against the house 
wall. The lantern but dimly lighted up 
the little room. Illouscha could see the 
rey wall, the black beams overhead, the 
ed on which his mother lay, the table 
with the bowl half-full of 4vas, and the 
pail of water which he had taken so much 
trouble to fetch in the morning, and which 
still stood by the door. The rest of the 
room was filled with fantastic, uncertain 
shadows. Twice or thrice the thunder 
crashed with terrible noise over the house, 
and the lightning lit up both room and 


child remained crouched on the box, his 
face hidden ’twixt his knees, his hands 
clasped tightly round his legs. 

A bitter consciousness of loneliness and 
desertion had come overhim. The neigh- 
bors were all asleep; the house was as 
quiet as the grave. His father so far 
away could not hear him; his mother was 
near him certainly, but he felt as though 
she were no longer the same mother that 
he was accustomed to see every day. 

An awful thought, and one which he 
tried in vain to repress, tormented him. 
Twice had his mother sat up in bed and 
tried to speak, but words would not come ; 
each time she made a sign with her hand 
and then fell back on her pillow. At 
length she gave a cry, but the child, not 
understanding what she meant, shrank 
back farther into his corner, trembling 
from fear. The poor boy felt so deserted, 
so helpless in the world. He knew that 
his father now no longer came on Sun- 
days, and never brought him presents as 
formerly. Then he had but to rummage 
in the big pockets of his cloak and was 
sure to find, mixed up with brass buttons 
and ends of tobacco, a piece of ginger- 
bread, or a sweetmeat, one or other of 
which his father never forgot to bring 
him. Alas! he knew also that he should 
never guess any more riddles, nor hear 
his loved voice; but he knew also that 
when his mother arose, she would notice 
that he had burned the candle, and she 
would beat him. 

The storm gradually subsided, and he 
felt calmer, but he still sat pondering over 
his sad childhood. 

He recalled the long dreary days he had 

spent with his only friend—the dog 
Orelka! He remembered his visit to the 
baker, who treated him roughly, and who 
watched to see that he stole nothing, the 
harshness of the neighbors, who teased 
him because his mother was poor and 
unpopular. He remembered also the ill- 
usage he had received from his mother. 
All these things flashed through his mind 
at once; he could bear these thoughts no 
longer; thus holding his head once more 
in both hands, he burst into a flood of 
tears, his little bare shoulders shook, and 
the room re-echoed his sobs. 
“What on earth is the matter?” cried 
his mother suddenly. In an instant the 
torrent of tears was arrested. Illouscha 
raised his head and gazed speechless at 
his mother. Her eyes were now wide 
open, and fixed upon the wall. 





street outside with its vivid flashes. The 


" My happiness is over — gone for- 
ever!” she murmured plaintively. And 
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she raised herself slightly, leaned upon 
her elbow, and seemed lost in thought. 

The child spoke not, and scarcely dared 
to breathe. “Will she notice the lan- 
tern? If she gets up, what shall I do?” 

While these thoughts were passing 
through Illouscha’s mind, his mother 
made a movement as though about to get 
off the bed. ‘Lost forever — forever!” 
she muttered feebly. 

And then, with a deep-drawn sigh, she 
fell back on her pillow. Silence once 
more reigned in the room —a silence only 
broken by the monotonous dripping of 
the rain, and the painful breathing of the 
dying mother. 

Sleep fell gently on the saddened child, 
and, as his eyes slowly closed, his, grief 
was for the nonce forgotten. 

The light grew more feeble every min- 
ute. For a little while the flame flickered 
fitfully, reflecting on the walls a lurid 
glare; then, as it burned deeper and 
deeper into the socket, it finally disap- 
peared, and left them in utter darkness. 

Illouscha in a half dreamy state crept 
mechanically across the room to the bed, 
climbed up over his mother’s prostrate 
form, and squeezing his little body as 
near to the wall as possible, dropped into 
a sound sleep. 

The rain still fell in torrents, but the 
wind seemed to have abated, for the shut- 
ter no longer banged against the wall. 

The pale light of day crept slowly 
through the dull panes of the little win- 
dow, but awakened no life in that dreary 
room. Everything seemed buried in the 
trance of death! 

At length the child awoke. But what 
a terrible awakening! Who was it lying 
on the pillow at his side? Not his mother 
surely! a strange woman —a woman un- 
known to him. Every feature distorted 
—a form cold and motionless — her eyes 
glassy and staring! Illouscha was from 
terror speechless. He knew not how he 
climbed off the bed, nor how he left the 
house. Nor did he recover his self-pos- 
session until, at a long distance from the 
house, he was suddenly stopped by a 
flock of sheep, which a shepherd was 
driving through the barrier into the adja- 
cent pasture. Little by little he recalled 
all those terrible incidents from which he 
had flown. He was fully persuaded that 
his mother was dead, and that now he 
was alone—quite, quite alone in this 
great, big world! 

Three days Jater the soldier’s wife was 
buried. At last she was at rest in the 
grave, where neither privation, nor grief, 





nor misery, could reach her. The funeral 
expenses were bore by the landlady, who 
reimbursed herself by seizing every little 
thing that had any value, such as a rabbit- 
fur pelisse,a picture of the Virgin in a 
gilt frame, a woollen shawl, and the mat- 
tress and pillows of the bed. The little 
that remained was carried off by the other 
lodgers, each one taking what suited his 
fancy. The chipped teapot and two cups 
were seized by the old man who had re- 
cently scolded Illouscha for spilling the 
water on the staircase. The little boy’s 
coat fell to the lot of a shoemaker who 
lived opposite; and the sempstress who 
did odd jobs for the whole house, seized 
upon the old lantern, which she said was 
quite good to take down into the cellar of 
an evening for coals. 

The soldier’s child had disappeared — 
none knew whither. But on the day of 
the funeral, when the last rites had been 
performed, he was seen in the courtyard, 
wet through and shivering. 

“What do you want here?” inquired 
the landlady querulously, evidently dis- 
pleased an il at ease at his re-appear- 
ance, for she feared that he came to claim 
his possessions. 

“] want nothing,” answered Illouscha 
timidly. 

“ And what does nothing mean? since 

you are here you must want something! 

hy didn’t you think fit to come sooner ? 
you might then have bidden your mother 
good-bye; now she is buried, and I have 
let your room to a new tenant, who is at 
this moment in possession.” 

The child burst into tears at the thought 
that never again could he enter his room. 
“T only wanted to fetch my coat - 

“Coat! what coat?” 

“My own,” sobbed the child; “it is 
there in the room; it was my very own.” 

After a moment’s reflection the woman 
called out to the sempstress, who hap- 
pened at the moment to be crossing the 
court, ‘“ Axima, perhaps you can tell me 
who took his coat?” 

“ Who took it?” she replied in an irri- 
table tone; “of course I can — why, it 
was the workmen opposite, who took it!” 
she repeated as though reflecting — “ why 
of course, I remember —it was the cob- 
bler, and no one else.” 

As she said this she picked up the tail 
of her wet skirt, and, displaying two huge 
feet encased in men’s work-a-day boots, 
went on her way. 

“What! the cobbler /” cried the land- 
lady furiously; “how durst he do any 
such thing? Who gave him leave, I 
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should like to know? What right has he 
in my house? Pretty impudence!” 

As she said this she turned to the child, 
and with an imperious gesture which ad- 
mitted no refusal, said : ‘‘ Come, boy, with 
me, Ill not allow it — no, I’ll never allow 
it. Let ’em take what they like in other 
folk’s houses; but in my house! what 
impudence!” 

The news of the orphan’s return in 
quest of his coat spread through the 
house. The landlady’s indignation was 
shared by every lodger, and the words, 
“Let folks take what they like from the 
houses where they live,” were repeated 
on all sides. It seemed to be by general 
consent admitted that, in event of any 
little trifles being left in such cases, it 
was but fair that they should fall to the 
lot of fellow-lodgers — but that “folks in 
strange houses” should come and pilfer, 
was simply intolerable. A deputation at 
once waited on the cobbler with a formal 
request that the orphan’s coat be returned 
to him. 

While these negotiations were pend- 
ing, Illouscha stood leaning against the 
landlady’s door—his wet cap in hand, 
the cap that had been given to him yes- 
terday by a kindly laborer who in pure 
pity had also given him something to eat. 
The rain had soaked through his shirt 
and trousers, the water dripped from his 
hair on to his shoulders, and his feet left 
wet marks on the floor. Thus he stood, 
trembling and famished, more dead than 
alive ! 

The landlady’s daughters were at tea; 
a pot of jam and other good things stood 
on the table. One of the girls gave him 
two rusks, which he took. mechanically 
and forgot to thank her. The luxury 
which pervaded this apartment fairly 
dazed him. On the tables he saw crochet 
covers, a mirror in walnut frame, and 
besides these, two portraits of general 
officers, literally laden with decorations, 
hung from the walls. Then there were 
chairs covered with green leather, and 
some pots of geranium in the bright win- 
dow ; near him stood a cupboard full of 
ornaments ranged in a row; there was a 
little basket made of cloves, a chocolate 
dog, a china egg with pictures painted 
upon it, and many other things equally 
beautiful. 

The child could not take his eyes off 
this marvellous cupboard. He had never 
even dreamt of such riches. To him it 
seemed incredible. “And yet,” thought 
he, “there are people living who possess 
all these things!” 
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When at length they brought him back 
his coat, he sighed deeply, for he felt that 
he would never again have a chance of 
seeing these marvels. 

Just as the child was leaving, one of 
the landlady’s daughters got up from the 
tea-table, stole quietly to the cupboard, 
extracted a trifle, and placed it in Illous- 
cha’s hand. The boy was dumbfound- 
ered, and did not dare even to look at 
what she had given to him. He clasped 
the treasure tightly in his hand, and went 
out. 

On the staircase a group of lodgers 
barred his passage; they were deliberat- 
ing what to do with the orphan. Al- 
though they all detested the boy, they yet 
had a vague sense of duty towards him; 
and to turn him out, naked and hungry, 
into the street in such weather did not 
seem to be quite right. Some one sug- 
gested that they should take him to the 
police, and there explain his sad case, 
and to this proposition all agreed. They 
had a vague notion that the police would 
feed him, perhaps place him where he 
would learn a trade; at all events any- 
thing would be better than leaving him in 
the street. 

The child listened, and understood 
them imperfectly. At the word “ police” 
he shrunk back. He knew that they put 
robbers and drunkards into prison; why 
should he go there too? He had never 
stolen anything in his life! Despair sug- 
gested a means of escape; so he said in 
a firm tone that he was quite ready to go 
with them to the aaticn, bet that he must 
first go toa man who had promised him 
a pair of old shoes. The lodgers looked 
at each other and at his bruised and wet 
feet egaerse 

“ Are you telling the truth?” asked a 
sturdy blacksmith. 

I}louscha swore by all the saints that 
he was. 

“ Well, it is possible; let him go.” So 
the lodgers dispersed each to his own 
room, leaving the child free to go where 
he would. It was not until he had got a 
long way from the house that he ventured 
to look at what the landlady’s daughter 
had given him. It was a little wooden 
egg, painted red, and filled with dondons. 
He could not make up his mind to eat 
them, they were so pretty. When he 
shook the egg he could hear them rat- 
tling, and this noise so delighted him that 
for a time he forgot his forlorn condition, 
Illouscha walked heedlessly along, shak- 
ing his egg the while, until a passer-by, 
who seemed displeased, scowled at him. 
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Then the child, frightened and confused, 
hid his treasure in the depths of his 
pocket ; he could hear the rattle no longer, 
but felt it there quite safe. 

He did not go to the man who had 
promised him the shoes, for the sufficient 
reason that he did not exist. But he did 
not wander along aimlessly; he had a 
fixed plan in his head all the while. He 
resolved to join his father. He only knew 
that he had gone to the war, and it did 
not seem at all impossible to find the road 
that led there. He had often heard his 
granny say that the human tongue could 
create a road as far as Kiev, and this 
maxim taught him what to do. To live 
anywhere without his father seemed im- 
possible, for nobody would have him, and 
to beg was quite out of the question. He 
comforted himself with a resolution to be 
useful to his father. He determined to 
fetch water for him, to cut up firewood 
for him, even as he had done for his 
mother. 

“And then,” thought he, “when my 
work is done, father will ask me riddles 
and talk to me as he used to do; and I, 
in return, will tell him about mother’s 
déath.” 

When night began to fall, and he could 
not be so distinctly seen, he strove to 
overcome his timidity, and approaching a 
vendor of &vas, installed at a street cor- 
ner, he asked her softly, — 

“Will you please tell me the nearest 
way to the gate?” 

“What do you want there?” said the 
woman. 

Illouscha did not dare tell her the 
truth; his child heart had grown distrust- 
ful of every one; so he told the woman 
that he was going to visit an aunt who 
lived at the gate. 

** But which gate do you mean?” asked 
she. ‘There are many gates in Mos- 
cow.” 

Illouscha hesitated. He had not fore- 
seen this difficulty. 

“The Doroyomilovka gate,” said he 
saguiae it was the only name that he 

new. 

“Oh, it is a long way from here,” re- 
plied the woman. “ You cannot possibly 
get there to-night.” 

The child walked sadly on. He had 
hoped to pass the night in the fields out- 
side the town; he was afraid to spend the 
night in Moscow, lest the police caught 
him and took him into custody. Bitter 
experience had enlightened him on many 
subjects generally unknown to children of 


Thus did Illouscha wander for two days 
and nights without finding his way out of 
the immense city. He wandered round 
and round the same point, traversing the 
same street two or three times, finally 
returning to the spot whence he had 
started. 

His natural timidity prevented him 
from getting exact information as to the 
way. He could never bring himself until 
dark to accost any one with an inquiry as 
to the road he ought to take; and then 
his questions were so vague, that no 
one understood exactly what he wanted. 
These checks, however, did not discour- 
age him. He firmly believed that once 
outside the gate he would find a long, 
straight road, which would take him direct 
to his destination. And then, thought he, 
all his troubles, all his misery, would be 
ast. 

The farthest point he had reached was 
the bank of the Jaousa, studded by soap, 
candle, and other factories. These co- 
lossal red brick chimneys with ceaseless 
smoke rolling from them, the turbid river, 
the heavy air which pervaded this part of 
the town, made him feel very doubtful of 
approaching the fields he was seeking, 
and that straight road of which he 
dreamed. 

Weary unto death, the poor child felt 
thankful indeed to discover a little lonely 
path by the river’s bank where he might 
rest. Here, on an old willow stump, cov- 
ered with dust, he sat himself down. 

The Jaousa, stained with the colors 
from neighboring factories, flowed past 
him. The child gazed sadly, first at the 
rushing waters, then at his bruised and 
bleeding feet. His powers seemed ex- 
hausted from incessant walking. For two 
days he had eaten nothing, and yet he 
could not make uphis mind to beg. Alas! 
he saw that the time was not far distant 
when he would be reduced even to that. 
As his bodily strength waned, his courage 
began to fail him. He knew that the dis- 
tance which separated him from his father 
was ds great as on the day that he had 
quitted his home. “If only I could find 
the gate,” thought he sadly, “then half 
the journey would be over. But where is 
this gate? How can | find it?” 

Illouscha began to think that Moscow 
was limitless in extent; that all its streets 
were circular; and that there was no 
point of egress. 

He knew that his father had journeyed 
by rail, but he also knew that he could not 
make use of the railway without money. 





his age. 


He felt very sad. 
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Neither the bright sun nor the blue sky 
could cheer him. He was alone, quite 
alone, in this big city. Noone asked him 
if he were hungry, or if his feet were blis- 
tered. He sighed, and drew his wooden 
egg from his pocket; but, alas! even this 
sole consolation of his saddest moments 
was bereft of half its charm, for the egg 
was empty now! Hunger had compelled 
him to eat the dondons, thus his pleasant 
dream of making his father a present of it 
with all that it contained was destroyed. 
He might, it is true, still give him the 
empty egg, but that would be but half a 
ong an idea so painfully sad as to 

ring tears into his eyes. And yet he 
loved his red egg very much; and as he 
rose from his seat and went his way, he 
continually felt in his pocket to be sure 
that he had not lost it. ° 

A well-dressed young man, accompanied 
by a lady in a grey silk dress, and whose 
face was veiled, strolled along a solitary 
street, apparently in animated conversa- 
tion. At the corner they met the bare- 
footed urchin, his clothes more ragged 
and torn thanever. The child gave them 
a strange, wistful look, but said nothing 
—perhaps they did not notice him; at 
all events, they passed on, still deep in 
conversation. 

A few minutes later they heard the 
patter of small bare feet behind them. 

“A bit of bread!” gasped the child as 
he touched the lady’s dress. 

She made a movement as though feel- 
ing for her purse, but suddenly remem- 
bering that she had nothing less than a 
twenty-kopeck piece, she hesitated. Per- 
haps she might have given it to him had 
not the young man turned sharply round 
and said: “ Will you be gone, and leave 
us alone, you idle young villain! At your 
age it is better to work than to beg.” 
These words sealed his fate: the lady 
passed on, and spoke of other things. 

The child followed them for a short dis- 
tance, then stopped, and gazed sadly at 
their receding forms. He had hesitated 
so long ere he could bring himself to pro- 
nounce those four words, “A bit of bread!” 
What pain they had given him! For 
more than an hour had he waited at the 
corner of the street before he could sum- 
mon up sufficient courage to utter them ; 
and he had appealed to the most richly 
dressed of the passers-by — those who he 
thought could most easily spare a few 
kopecks to keep him from starving. 

But he had evidently made a mistake, 
for they had given him nothing; and he 
felt sure that as they did not no one 





would, so he resolved to give up all idea of 
begging. 

Illouscha walked slowly along the pave- 
ment, tears in his eyes, and his head bent 
low. As he passed a granary he observed 
pigeons flying in and out, bearing awa 
the grain spilt upon the floor. The child, 
lost in thought, began to realize that he 
was a beggar after all; hunger had driven 
him to it; and his mother’s prophecy had, 
alas ! come true. 

At the top of the street he saw a woman 
with a child in her arms, standing on the 
threshold of a house. Her face seemed 
less hard than any of the others he had 
addressed. Still he hesitated; but after 
a moment’s reflection he made up his 
mind to ask for something toeat. “ After 
all,” thought he, “what does it matter 
now, since I am a beggar? One appeal 
more or less can do no harm, and I am so 
very hungry!” 

The poor child approached the woman, 
and politely removing his cap, asked tim- 
idly for a little piece of bread. 

“ Doesn’t your mother give you enough 
to eat?” asked the woman. 

;, “] have no mother,” he answered gen- 
tly. 
“Then where is your father?” 

“My father is at the war,” replied 
Illouscha. 

The woman kept questioning him in- 
credulously, as though trying to compre- 
hend his situation. His clothes seemed 
to her somewhat suspicious. All this 
while the child remained standing respect- 
fully before her, cap in hand, his tearful 
eyes fixed imploringly upon her. 

“ Hark’ee —little one,” quoth the wom- 
an, “if you are speaking the truth you 
shall prove it: go and fetch me some 
wood. You see yonder red brick house, 
half built? they let folks pick up odd bits 
of wood; you go there, and if you bring 
me a good bundle I will give you some 
cabbage soup.” 

“ Must I fetch them now?” inquired the 


y: 

“ Of course, at once! when else would 
you? Bring plenty and I will give you a 
good dinner, do you hear? There are 
some small bits too,” cried the woman 
after the child, who had already started 
off, “mind the small bits, I want those 
particularly.” 

Illouscha moved off at a walk, but soon 
broke into a run. He felt so light and 
happy now! the houses seemed to glide 
past him and to smile on him as he passed. 
He saw the white curtains, and flowers in 
the windows. The whole world seemed 
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beautiful, and radiant with hope, and love, 
and joy. It was only the red mass of un- 
finished buildings that looked dismal, 
and which broke upon his daydream, like 
a pang of sad remembrance through a 
heart suffused by joy. 

High above his head he heard the ma- 
sons singing, and this gave him courage. 
The child walked boldly into the court- 
yard. Before him lay bricks, mortar, and 
sand, heaped up pell-mell. A cloud of 
lime-dust pervaded the still air. An old 
man in a long overcoat, who looked like a 
superintendent, eyed the child heedlessly, 
but said nothing. 

Illouscha clambered over heaps of wet 
sand and wooden planks, stumbling at 
each step, but dauntlessly making his way, 
until he had reached the scaffolding of the 
first floor. The masons’ melancholy 
chant still echoed through the air. On 
the floor immediately above him they were 
sweeping up and bearing away rubbish. 
Narrow planks led from story to story, 
along which workmen wheeled barrows 
full of shavings, while others bore hods 
full of bricks on their shoulders. One of 
the workmen who happened to notice the 
child cried out heartlessly : — 

“What are you doing here, you bundle 
of rags? I suppose your mother has sent 
you to pick up shavings.” And then 
passed on with his load. 

The child was puzzled to know how to 
carry his wood; but after a minute’s re- 
flection he took off his coat, spread it out, 
and began to pile up the little bits of wood 
upon it. His small heap grew apace ; the 
little blocks that he had been especially 
ordered to collect were symmetrically ar- 
ranged. His heart beat joyously as he 
realized that he had already collected ten 
blocks of the required wood. Oh! how 
proud was the little fellow of his work! 
He did not want the woman to give him 
cabbage soup for nothing; he wished her 
‘to be quite astounded at the heap he 
meant to bring her; and then she would 

raise him! it was so long since the poor 

y had received any praise! The tiny 
stack rose higher and higher—and yet 
Illouscha was not satisfied; far from it: 
the more he collected the more he sought, 
as he clambered on hands and knees 
among the rubbish heaps. 

“Haven't you enough yet, you greedy 
little rogue?” bawled out a shabbily- 
dressed individual who was probably an 
overseer. 

“These folk are never satisfied,” con- 
tinued the man, half to himself and half for 


hand — “ once you let them into the court- 
yard, you may expect them to carry off 
the whole house. Hie! you young vil- 
lain! I’m going to ——” 

The sentence was never finished, for at 
that moment a strange and incomprehen- 
sible thing occurred. A something —he 
knew not what—came whirling through 
the air with tremendous force and struck 
the kneeling child. 

The overseer turned pale. “ May the 
power of the Holy Crucifix protect us,” 
he murmured, crossing himself. 

At his call, several workmen hurried to 
the spot, and found the child still con- 
scious. He fixed on them a sad, submis- 
sive look. Two minutes later he ceased 
to breathe. 

The little fellow was sti]l on his knees, 
his head bent to the ground as though in 
the act of prayer. One of his hands 
tightly held the last little block he had 
picked up, and at his side lay a brick 
broken in two pieces. The cause of his 
death was plain enough — no need to 
seek it. 

They laid him on his little coat; that 
same coat which but a shor. time before 
had covered his wasted form. In one of 
its pockets they found his little red egg. 
“Who is this child?” ‘To whom 
does he belong?” were uttered on all 
sides, in accents of consternation. 

But no one knew. 

There he lay before them, on his tat- 
tered coat, still holding in his clenched 
hand the little block which none had 
taken from him. His bruised and blis- 
tered feet were now at rest; they would 
never know fatigue again. Where he 
had gone neither hunger nor misery could 
pursue him. Death was after all more 
merciful than life or human kind. 

Poor little Illouscha! Abandoned by 
all—useless to all—he had quitted the 
world, even as he had come into it, uncon- 
sciously. SMIRNOV. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
PLUTARCH AND THE UNCONSCIOUS CHRIS- 

TIANITY OF THE FIRST TWO CENTU- 

RIES. 

No period of history merits a more 
patient and earnest study than that which 
intervenes between the death of Christ 
and the final triumph of Christianity over 
heathenism. It is not on any concession 
to the truth of the triumphant faith that 
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regard the victory as that of a hurtful 
superstition must agree with those who 
regard it as the daybreak, that history 
knows no change of greater importance. 
For unquestionably it has transformed 
that which is deepest in man, giving new 
goals to admiration and desire, new points 
of recoil to indignation and repentance, 
and like some mighty upheaval of the soil, 
sending the streams of duty into new 
channels, and in some instances even in- 
verting their direction. Those who stand 
nearest to us in moral sympathy exhibit 
best this change of moral standard. No 
Greek, we suppose, would be accepted as 
more akin to modern life than Aristotle, 
and there is a sentence in his work on 
politics which gathers up into a few 
words the whole mighty revolution that 
separates his nation from ours. “ The 
artisan,” he says, “ only partakes of virtue 
so far as he partakes of slavery.”* It 
would not be difficult to fit that sentence 
for a modern work on politics by simply 
inverting it. Say that the artisan onl 
partakes of virtue so far as he is emanci- 
pated from any remains of slavery, and 
you put an unquestioned truth in an ex- 
aggerated form. What did “the master 
of those who know” mean by this denial 
of all that we assume? Something not 
unreasonable from his own point of view. 
The artisan —the man whose daily care 
it is to provide bread for himself and 
those dependent on him — could onl 
partake in that political life which a Gree 
thought the sole sphere of virtue, so far 
as he was subservient to one who was 
free to devote himself to the aims of polit- 
ical life. Except as in this subservience 
(and of course in the very lowest degree 
within it), he could be no member of the 
body politic, and could no more share in 
virtue than a severed limb could share in 
health. Man had no inherent, indefeasi- 
ble rightness, apart from his membership 
ofacity. The poor and the lowly there- 
fore stood outside the sphere of virtue. 
The change, which has invested the 
most insignificant of mankind with the 
sacred claims and inalienable rights of 
duty, would be unlike all other change in 
individual or national life, if its gain were 
wholly unmixed. Doubtless we seem to 
lose sight of that which we cease to em- 
phasize, the expansion of duty will appear, 
and sometimes will be, in reality, the 
diminution of that which was included 
within its original circuit. Something of 
this loss may be discernible in the changed 
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meaning of the very word virtue. Its 
transition from valor, the excellence of 
the man, to purity, the excellence of the 
woman, is at once a clue to the contrasted 
tendencies of ancient and modern moral- 
ity, and a warning against the dangers of 
the latter. Nevertheless that revolution 
which has made virtue possible to the 
weak, which has extended to the sufferer 
on a lonely sick-bed, or a patient toiler in 
some obscure corner, remote from al! the 
stir and dignity of the world, the sym- 
pathy and reverence that the antique 
world kept for mighty deeds or profound 
thoughts, has exchanged a merely mascu- 
line for a truly human ideal. It is, indeed, 
the origin rather than the value of the 
change which is matter of controversy, 
and here, no doubt, there is room for 
much controversy. For some generations 
before Christ lived, but sti’ more unques- 
tionably after he died, it is evident that 
the ideal of goodness must have under- 
gone a change, whatever its nature. The 
object of ancient virtue had perished, 
patriotic devotion was as impossible in 
the first century as filial devotion is at 
the age of threescore and ten, and into 
the vacuum thus created another flood of 
duty must arise. The life of the State 
was withering into its long winter, what 
remained fresh and vigorous was the 
kingdom that is within. The individual 
no longer formed, in any important sense, 
the part of a whole, what then was he 
when he stood alone? The immortal 
being —or that which had seemed im- 
mortal — which had carried forward the 
imaginative sympathies of a citizen of 
Athens or Sparta, satisfying the longing 
of the human heart for some permanent 
and stable reality on which to rest in 
thought amid the whirl of fugitive inter- 
ests — this too had perished. Was there 
no other immortality? It is the part of 
the mere historian to declare that these 
questions found their answer in the words 
of one who held aloof from all political 
movement, who taught that “ the kingdom 
of God is within you,” and who was be- 
lieved to have risen from the dead. But 
were it sufficient to destroy the impor- 
tance of this teaching, that a spirit alto- 
gether in harmony with it should be 
shown to exist among those who had 
either never heard it, or who had rejected 
it, the claim could never have been made. 
The new ideal had exponents who were 
ignorant, probably of the name, certainly 
of the character, of Christ, and the most 
interesting of these, to our mind, is the 
writer best known—it may almost be 
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said known solely — as the chronicler of 
those events sed characters which have 
made illustrious the world that belongs 
to the old ideal. The combination seems 
of itself a claim for more attention than 
has been paid to one-half the writings of 
Plutarch. 

The reader will be surprised, perhaps, 
at a claim for more. attention than has 
been paid to any writing of Plutarch’s. 
The name of no other Greek writer is so 
familiar to all moderns. The “ breviary ” 
of Montaigne, the mine of Shakespeare, 
the “ pasture for great souls” of Madame 
Roland, he may almost be called the 
interpreter of Greece and Rome to mod- 
ern Europe. And his fame is not con- 
fined to those who are able to profit by 
this introduction. When Dickens makes 
one of his female characters describe her 
arduous circumstances in the assertion 
that “she had need of as many lives as a 
cat, or a Plutarch,” he affords us a lively 
image of the extent of the radiance which 
fades into this twilight. Nevertheless, 
we venture to believe that Plutarch the 
biographer would be more truly appre- 
ciated if Plutarch the moralist were less 
forgotten. His sympathy with the heroic 
ideal of the classical world would be felt 
as .a finer thing, if it were seen in con- 
junction with his sympathy for the saintly 
ideal of the Christian world. The neg- 
lect of this half of his utterance is 
strange, though it is not inexplicable. 
Plutarch is an extremely diffuse writer, 
he has written a treatise against garrulity, 
but, like many another moralist, has sup- 
plied us with plentiful illustrations of his 
own warnings. The suspicion that this 
is true of his biographies must be con- 
fessed, we believe, as an individual her- 
esy, but there is no question that his 
essays are much less readable from his 
redundancy of expression, evidently a 
much greater hindrance to a preacher 
than to an annalist, and if it is owing to 
this defect that we can point to only a 
single quotation from writings so full of 
interest (the well-known saying on athe- 
ism and superstition quoted le Bacon, 
that he, Plutarch, would rather have his 
existence denied, than be called vindic- 
tive and passionate), Plutarch’s fate as a 
moral teacher is a much greater lesson 
against garrulity than his precepts are. 
Still we are surprised that Dr. Trench’s 
delightful little volume should afford the 
only instance we can call to mind (as far 
as our own country goes) of any attempt 
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make some contribution towards - filling 
the blank, and exhibiting the chronicler 
of Greece and Rome as the unconscious 
preacher of Christian morality. 
He might easily have been the con- 
scious preacher of Christian morality. 
He belongs, in fact, to the Christian 
world. The world through his descrip- 
tions of which he is known to all time 
was to him much what it is to us. a mighty 
world which had reached its consumma- 
tion, and which he might survey through 
the intervening atmosphere of a different 
age. Its great events and characters 
were seen by the light of history, not of 
politics. We cannot contemplate the 
characters of our civil wars as he con- 
templated those of the civil wars of Rome. 
The distance which separates us from 
Falkland and Eliot, may be represented 
by the hours between morning and noon. 
The distance which separated Plutarch 
from Czsar and Pompey, almost as short 
in the reckoning of chronology, must be 
figured as the dawn of anew day. Plu- 
tarch belonged to that new day, the whole 
of life is seen by him in the light of its 
dawn. But the only passage in which it 
has been possible to suspect a reference 
to Christianity is a vague warning against 
foreign superstitions, and the nevative 
testimony here is surely sufficient. He 
who treated of superstitions of dliv..ne 
justice, of the cessation of oracles, and 
of virtue and vice, all within a few score 
of years from the arrival of St. Paul at 
Rome, and showed no sign of any knowl- 
edge of the faith of Christ, could not 
possibly have known more of it than the 
mere name, if he knew as much as that. 
His moral treatises form an opportunity 
for defending Christianity, or attacking 
it. He who did neither must surely have 
known it, if he knew it a: all, as some 
insignificant and ephemeral variation of 
Judaism, not worth separate notice. 

This indifference to, or ignorance of, 
the new faith, in men who were appar- 
ently best fitted to receive it, is a striking 
characteristic of the days of Plutarch. 
His maturity seems to have coincided 
with such an ebb in the influence of Chris- 
tianity as forms a stage in most strong 
influences. A long life might have been 
passed in vainly watching for some sign 
that the new faith was to conquer the 
world. When Pliny wrote to Trajan early 
in the second century (when Plutarch, 
however, must have been already an old 
man) for directions as to his dealings with 
the perplexing sectaries, Christianity 
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those who felt no sympathy with it, and 
eighty years later, when Clement suc- 
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hurt race was by them called philos- 
ophy. Their meaning for the word dif- 


ceeded to the headship of the Alexan-| fered from ours, and in a different degree 


drian school, it was still thankful for tol- 


erance. An attentive observer of the 
course of human thought might almost 
have felt himself at liberty to conclude 
that the faith which had been stationary 
for so long an interval was soon destined 
to be retrograde. This pause in its 
growth set.ns the more surprising (though 
perhaps in reality it is partly explained 
by the fact) when we remember that the 
century which it occupies was eminently 
religious. Everything that is familiar to 
the superficial student of the time — the 
meditations of Marcus Aurelius, for in- 
stance, or the sayings of Epictetus — is 
stamped with an impress of reverential 
submission to superior and beneficent 
power. The Voltaire of the age — Lu- 
cian — unlike his eighteenth - century 
brother, stands alone, a solitary mocker, 
amid a world of believers. A vague, 
mystic piety pervades the atmosphere of 
literature — “une théosophie niaise et 
creuse,” Renan calls it; we would describe 
it as a devout deism, combined with a 
mystic demonology. All the serious 
thought of the day, and indeed much that 
is not serious, bears witness to a deep- 
seated sense of moral disease, which 
s .nds in the closest relation to the idea 
o: redemption. In such an age it would 
have seemed natural that a faith teaching 
a divine element in humanity, and a hu- 
man element in man, should have made 
rapid progress. The new life that was 
in the world doubtless stirred the hearts 
of many that knew not its source, of some 
that denied all connection with its source, 
but its conscious recognition was slow. 
Perhaps the stage of unconscious accept- 
ance had to be gone through first. If the 
appearance of Christ on this earth was no 
isolated event, but like the islet which in 
mid-ocean marks the hidden mountain 
chain, the emergence into the world of 
the seen of that which is continued in the 
world of the unseen, and traceable in dim 
indications even where the ebb and flow 
of life hides it from our eyes, it should 
not be perplexing to believe that the very 
satisfaction of those who drank in the 
spirit of his teaching became at times a 
hindrance in the way of their acceptance 
of its historical framework — perhaps 
even of sufficient attention to fix it in the 
memory. 

The divine helper who, in the belief of 
the best men of this time, was to pour 


and manner from Plato’s, as a knowl- 
edge of pharmacy differs from a knowledge 
of chemistry. It was not the knowledge 
of truth as truth that they sought. It was 
the knowledge of the truth that would 
heal. This spirit is abundantly exempli- 
fied in Plutarch. “With philosophy «as 
companion and guide,” he says, “we are 
taught what to flee and what to seek; we 
learn the right demeanor alike to those 
who are above and beneath us, to parent, 
wife, and child, the magistrates of our city, 
the slaves of our house. It is she who 
inspires reverence to parents, subjection 
to law, faithful love in marriage, in friend- 
ship, and in paternity, and mildness in 
domestic rule.” * “The test of profitable 
hearing,” he says elsewhere (and by hear- 
ing he always means listening to the in- 
struction of the philosopher), “is not the 
pleasure of the moment, but the subse- 
quent result. Is any emotion calmed? is 
any sorrow lightened? are courage and 
magnanimity stronger? is any enthusiam 
kindled towards virtue?” t The essay 
from which the last extract is taken, the 
title of which we may freely translate, 
“On the Right Attitude towards the 
Teacher,” contains curious evidence of 
the extent to which the philosopher was 
expected to take up the attitude of a 
spiritual director. “Do not,” t Plutarch 
addresses the youthful hearers of these 
homilies, “avoid any teaching, because 
some vivid personal feeling is touched by 
it. On the.contrary, you should take this 
opportunity for remaining after the rest 
of the audience, for fuller instruction in 

private.” (Confession, it appears, was to 
follow the sermon.) “They greatly err 
who admire the philosopher only as long 
as his discourse is applicable to others, 
but whenever he approaches their own 
case look upon him with the same kind of 
careless attention as they would on a per- 
former at the theatre.” Such conduct is 

as much a misapplication of the healing 
art of the soul as would be made of the 

surgical art§ “by a patient who should 

fly the surgeon’s hands after the first in- 

cision, without suffering him to bind up 

the wound, forcing the healer to inflict 


* De Educatione Puerorum, c. 10. Wequote always 
from the edition (by Diibner) included in Didot’s 
Classics; this gives the Latin titles somewhat differ- 
ently from Wyttenbach. 

+t De Recta Audiendi Ratione, c. 8. The quotation 
aims at conveying the sense of the whole chapter. 

t Ibid., c 12. 
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§ Ibid., c. 16. 
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nothing but pain. For it is not only the 

wound of Telephus,” pursues our loqua- 
cious preacher, quitting, as is his wont, a 
good illustration for one much inferior — 
“it is not only the wound of Telephus 
which, as Euripides says, is healed by 
filings of the spear which caused it. The 
word that wounds is in philosophy also 
the word that heals.” At the risk of 
copying our philosopher in this tendency 
to spoil a truth by redundant illustration, 
we must find space for a fine image which 
Baron. Munchausen, let us suppose, has 
pillaged from him. “ The teaching of the 
philosopher is not to be appreciated at 
first. It is the revealing influence of age 
which must expound to the hearer the 
true import of that which he has learned 
in early life. We are told,” by a certain 
Antiphanes, whoever he was, “of a town 
where the cold was so intense that the 
words spoken in winter were audible only 
with returning warmth. Thus it is with 
the teaching which falls on immature 
ears. It willsound in those very ears un- 
der a different moral atmosphere.” We 
are rash in recalling to the reader’s rec- 
ollection, by this translation from one of 
the least polished of writers, one of the 
most beautiful passages in Dr. Newman’s 
writings. But the truth expressed in this 
parable of the frozen sound — the words 
that await a moral thaw between their 
quitting the speaker’s lips and reaching 
the hearer’s ears —this surely is one of 
those which at all times must find a wel- 
come alike from hearts oppressed by a 
sense of deafness all around them, and 
those that ache under the heavier load of 
thanks that must in this world remain un- 
spoken forever. 

We are vividly reminded, in transcrib- 
ing this picture of the moral teacher, that 
the idea in this closely individual aspect 
was altogether anew one. We discernin 
it the ignorance characteristic of incom- 
plete experience. We feel as we read 
this description of the “surgery of the 
soul” that it is not an art for any human 
being to profess, however much under 
peculiar circumstances he may be forced 
to practise it. The best physician of the 
soul—surely we have all realized the 
paradox —is he who knows least of the 

atient’s case. Words borne on the 

reath of some chance gale will plant 
themselves firmly in the soil when those 
which came from the planter’s hand would 
fall on the rock. But this must have 
been much less the case in the first cen- 
tury of our era. This individual moral 
life thus preached and taught was a new 





thing, and men were hungry for it. The 
world was blank and empty. In thatdim, 
sad age, when the old faiths were dead, 
when the great object of ancient life had 
vanished and the objects of modern life 
were as yet below the horizon, when the 
question, Is life worth living ? would have 
had more significance than even in our 
own day, and the epidemic of suicide gave 
it a forcible answer, Plutarch’s endeavor 
to soothe with gentle wisdom the hearts 
that fainted or throbbed around him, 
might well find a response incredible to a 
generation which has heard most of his 
precepts again and again, and knows that 
the spirit’s need is not so much a rudder 
as asail. The distinction in truth is one 
that is not felt at the dawn of anew moral 
life, for the first apprehension of a new 
ideal requires and evokes much the same 
kind of power as the translation of an old 
ideal into action. The first sight of our 
goal bestows new power of movement. 
We feel, directly we put any moral 
teaching of Plutarch’s on a classical back- 
ground, that a new life has come into the 
moral world, even when the older utter- 
ance is far more forcible. If the reader 
turn from Cicero’s treatise on “ Friend- 
ship,” for instance, to that from which we 
will here extract the most characteristic 
passages, he will, of course, feel first of 
all that he is quitting the utterance of one 
ifted with consummate literary power 
or the utterance of one who has very 
little. But, though the most obvious, we 
do not consider this the most important 
part of the contrast. It appears to us 
that the deepest difference between them 
—a difference which throws even the 
presence or absence of genius into the 
shade — is implied in our consciousness 
that between the dates of those two es- 
says the breath of redemption has passed 
over the world. To choose the worthy is 
no longer the sole, no longer the main 
difficulty of friendship. We now are con- 
fronted with an ideal which demands that 
we should raise the unworthy. The fol- 
lowing extracts will enable the reader to 
judge of the truth of our description : *— 


The influence of a true friend is felt in the 
help which he gives the noble part of the na- 
ture; nothing that is weak or poor meets with 
encouragement from him. While the flatterer 
fans every spark of suspicion, envy, or grudge, 


* In this and the following extracts much attempt is 
made at condensation, but there is no greater change 
than is necessary if we have to replace a phrase by a 
word, or to gather up intoa single paragraph a line of 
argument frequently broken and confused by redundant 
illustration and metaphor. 
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CHRISTIANITY OF THE 


he may be described in the verse of Sophocles 
as “ sharing the love, and not the hatred,” of the 
person he cares for.* 

He will not shrink from rebuke, and where it 
is needed even from putting rebuke into ac- 
tion:t 

But let us, before we venture on rebuke, be 
careful to quit every emotion of selfishness, 
else when we would correct the errors of an- 
other, we shall be merely complaining of our 
own wrongs.{ 

Next let us be careful to tell our friend his 
fault between him and us alone. The detec- 
tion of evil should always be secret. ‘“ Might 
you not have said that in private?” remon- 
strated Plato with Socrates when he com- 
mented on some error in a disciple in com- 
pany. “And might not you,” Socrates re- 
torted, “have done the like to me?” The 
rebuke that is associated with needless dis- 
grace is not merely useless, it roots deeper the 
evil from which we would deliver our friend.§ 

We should be careful of many other circum- 
stances in expressing blame, we should watch 
for a fitting occasion, and not accustom our- 
selves to put every criticism into words at the 
moment of feeling it, or, indeed, at all ; let us 
husband it rather for some fitting occasion, 
and not blunt the edge of rebuke by wasting it 
on trifles || 

Lastly let us beware how we ever sever what 
is painfui in intercourse from what is encourag- 
ing, never quit a friend with words of dis- 
pleasure, let your last discourse with him be 
always kindly, never give to censure the pain- 
ful distinctness of succeeding silence.J] 


The advice, it may be said, is suitable 
rather to the parent or teacher than to 
the friend. It is true that the friend is 
contemplated as the teacher, and while it 
may be doubted whether one who disre- 
garded no caution here given would ever 
be felt impertinent or intrusive, we must 
confess that there is something that 
strikes a modern reader as over didactic 
in the relation thus presupposed. But 
we repeat, this is because friendship, as 
a spiritual relation, is something new. 
Turn back to the earlier treatise, though 
it is full of sentences that seem to gather 
up the most precious recollections of 
years, and affect the reader often like a 
record of his own saddest or sweetest ex- 
perience, still, as compared with this, 
there is something external about it. It 
is not a relation in which man is con- 
ceived of as ministering to his fellow-man 
otherwise than in outward things. Men 
were to choose the worthy, not to raise 
the unworthy. Their love was to be at- 


; De Discernendo Adulatore ab Amico, c. 8, 9. 
c. it 

tc. 26. 

§ c. 32. 

Il c. 35. T c. 36, 37. 
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tracted by excellence, and could not there- 
fore be riveted by need. There was in 
the world no belief in a Saviour. 

If friendship is changed by this belief, 
enmity, we may say, is abolished by it. 
“Tf ye love them that love you, what 
thank have ye?” is almost repeated in 
one passage of the treatise, “‘ How to Re- 
ceive Advantage from Enemies.” ‘It is 
not so much noble to confer benefits on 
those who love us as ignoble to refrain 
from doing so, but to pass over an occa- 
sion of revenge, to show meekness and 
forbearance to an enemy, to pity him in 
distress, to bring help to him in need — 
these are acts which attract love from all 
but the hopelessly unloving.”* These 
things are, it may be objected, easy 
enough to say/ They are easy enough 
to say for those who have heard them 
said from their earliest years no doubt, 
but the beauty of such an ideal as is here 
suggested was almost as much hidden 
from the eyes of the ancients as the beauty 
of wild scenery, and they who first opened 
their eyes to it had as much originality as 
if they had been the first to discern the 
grandeur of the Alps. We do not prob- 
ably need, in order to act up to this ideal, 
a greater moral energy than they wanted 
to discern it. 

We will here add a specially charac- 
teristic, though it may seem a trivial, 
instance of this modern ideal in the page 
of our philosopher, an instance which is 
so deeply wrought into our whole moral 
constitution that we have a great difficulty 
in conceiving of any human standard 
which did not imply it. Yet nothing is 
more certain than that modesty was not a 
classical virtue. It is a word, we believe, 
which, as we use it, would have had no 
meaning for an ancient Greek (aidd¢ has a 
different, though an allied meaning), and 
Plutarch, when he would describe it, is 
driven to more than his usual cumbrous- 
ness as he advises us “how to praise 
oneself, without raising a grudge against 
oneself.” The recipe does not, we con- 
fess, strike us as very valuable, but it 
contains some very good advice against 
praising oneself at all. “We are,” says 
our teacher, with a true sense of good- 
breeding, “ put in an embarrassing posi- 
tion by a person who praises himself. 
His hearer has often to choose between 
ungracious silence and insincere assent, 
for in such a case even silence becomes 
ungracious.” ¢ “ Besides the dispraise of 


* De Inimicorum Utilitate, c. 9. 
t De se Ipsum, etc., c. 1. 








another always seems implied by the 
praise of ourselves. It is well therefore 
to avoid speaking of ourselves, except for 
some large object, either for ourselves or 
another person.”’* The modern world 
breathes in that atmosphere. Modesty is 
no more than the mere symbol of humil- 
ity —often its empty symbol. But till the 
thing was desired, men were not careful 
for the appearance. Plutarch’s value for 
the reality is what most makes us feel 
him a representative of unconscious Chris- 
tianity. We do not believe it would be 
possible to set before the reader in non- 
ecclesiastical Greek so much expressed 
admiration of meekness (xpadrne¢) from any 
other writer whatever. His authorities 
are sometimes odd enough ; the Bible was 
never cited more inappropriately, we 
should say (though the assertion be a bold 
one), than the Greek poets are by their 
earnest studentin this case. From them, 
he assures us we may derive equanimity in 
disaster, and meekness under opproLrium, 
“so that scoffs, jeers, and insults may be 
met by us without perturbation.” | We 
are afraid the promise would turn out as 
little capable of fulfilment as that of teach- 
ing us a graceful method of self-eulo- 
gium! Butthe thing that Plutarch means, 
the mysterious sense of a Nemesis for all 
presumptuous arrogance, is actually pres- 
ent at least in the Greek drama, and it 
seems to us very characteristic of the new 
spirit which Plutarch represents, that he 
exaggerates the remote connection in 
which this feeling stands to a true humil- 
ity. He must have had a very strong 
sense of the value of humility to feel that 
the Greek temperance was valuable mainly 
as far as it is related to a quality which a 
true Greek would have despised. 
Plutarch’s sense of the blessings of 
friendship, and the dangers by which they 
are beset, — especially when taken in con- 
nection with what has been said as to his 
relation to a modern ideal, — would pre- 
pare us to find in him an equal apprecia- 
tion of the deepest and closest of human 
bonds, and the expectation would be 
strengthened by the beautiful letter to his 
wife on the death of their child, which 
proves him to have known that relation 
under its most endearing aspect. We 
must confess, however, that the “ conjugal 
precepts ” show more of the low standard 
of an age than the high standard of an 
individual. Yet the new ideal of life 
shows itself even here in the position 


* De se Ipsum, c. 22. 
t De Audiendis Poetis, 13. 
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ap to the woman, who is to be instructed 
y her husband in all things divine,* and 
to be commanded by him “ not’as a slave 
by a master, but as the body by the 
spirit.” ¢ Plutarch is the first to protest 
against that theory which in allotting the 
woman a lower standard than the man 
gave her the position of a slave, though 
he did not of course see the full scope of 
his protest. “ Virtue differs in man and 
woman,” he says,f “just as it differs in 
man and man, and in no other way. It is 
not one thing in woman, and another in 
man. There is but one virtue for all 
human beings.” The claim for one half 
the race to participate in the duties of 
another implies a much nobler kind of 
equality than does any claim to participate 
in equal rights. We cannot here wholly 
pass over another claim in which Plutarch 
stands alone,§ not only in his age, but in 
the sixteen centuries which followed it. 
Not a single voice before him, or for all 
that period after him, was ever raised for 
those who could not plead for themselves. 
He considered not only the rights of the 
weaker half of humanity, but the rights of 
the beings weaker than humanity. Noth- 
ing gives us a stronger sense of his moral 
originality. Think of all the thousands of 
years during which good men and Chris- 
tians watched the sufferings of animals 
with absolute indifference, and remember 
that he was the solitary advocate in the 
world of Greek civilization for those who 
could make no appeal for themselves. 

If Plutarch’s conjugal idea is disap- 
pointing, his views as to the bond of kin- 
dred have never, we will venture to say, 
been surpassed for a lofty standard of 
mutual claim, and subtle discernment of 
common difficulties. Friendship indeed, 
was to him but “the shadow of kindred,” 
a description illustrated by his own happy 
experience — the possession of a loving 
friend in his brother Timon, commemo- 
rated in his essay on “ Fraternal Love,” 
exhibiting the disasters of brotherhood 
against the background of memories, from 
which his warnings borrow nothing. We 
will venture on a somewhat lengthy set of 
extracts from an essay so interesting, at 
all events, as a chapter of biography, 
though here as elsewhere we have aimed 
at large condensation. Let Timon of 
Cheronea be remembered by the side of 


* Conjugalia Precepta, 48. 

t Ibid. 33. 

t De Mulierum Virtutibus. 

§ This sympathy is expressed decidedly, though not 
always logically, in his essay on the “ Eating of Flesh,” 
but there are manifest indications of it in many other 
parts of his writings. 
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Themistocles! The unknown Greek has 
been sketched for us by the same hand to 
which we owe the portraiture of so man 

illustrious Greeks, and what the sketch 
lacks in detail is more than made up for 
by the lovingness of touch which suggests 
it. Surely the warnings which follow, if 
they had Me interest of their own, might 
be perused with interest as commemorat- 
ing the brother of Plutarch.* “He who 
deserts a brother is as one who cuts off 
a hand or foot.” “Our relations to the 
passing and the coming generation alike 
are poisoned by any intermixture of en- 
mity here, how shall we reverence our 
parents if we love not their offspring? 
How shall we win reverence from our 
children if we exhibit that which of all 
else we wish them to avoid? Ourcare to 
avoid all discord here should as far ex- 
ceed our care to avoid discord with a 
friend as our carefulness for the living or- 
ganism exceeds that over a mechanical 
work. Z/is may indeed be repaired if it 
be injured, and the breach be as if it had 
not been” (though elsewhere Plutarch 
fully recognizes a difficulty which can 
seem small only in comparison with the 
greatest); “but ¢zat once subject to in- 
jury if it be again made whole so far as is 
possible, yet bears forever afterwards a 
sad memorial in the imperfect juncture, 
and the visible scar! And if the loss be 
final, it is irreparable. The lost brother 
can no more be replaced than the lost 
hand or eye.” ¢ ‘But suppose we are 
unfortunate in this reflection, what, an ob- 
jector may ask, is tobe done? Much may 
be remembered that shall keep the rela- 
tion from shipwreck even where it is no 
unmixed source of blessing. The imper- 
fection that adheres to all human relation 
may surely be borne most easily when it 
is exhibited in one whom we have not 
chosen. The affection that is founded on 
preference may be cast down by distaste, 
but that which merit did not attract de- 
merit need not repel. Can we not over- 
look those faults for which perhaps our 
own parents are responsible?” { “And 
let us be always on the watch to spare our 
parents the sight of evil in their children. 
A true brother will even accept his fa- 
ther’s anger in the place of the erring one ; 
he will exert himself to put his brother’s 
conduct in the best light, and find that 
excuse which will at once gladden the 
heart of a father (to whom nothing is 
sweeter than defeat in such an accusa- 

* De Fraterno Amore, c. 3. 


t Ibid., c. 7. 
t Ibid, c. & 
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tion) and restore a brother to his place.* 
Towards his brother, however, his de- 
meanor should be different, the earnest 
defence in absence justifies the zealous re- 
monstrance to the face of the offender.” ¢ 
“The time will come when a common 
sorrow will afford a close bond for the 
brothers, but let them beware of the day 
of inheritance which must follow the day 
of bereavement. It may be a birthday 
of hatred, it may be a new birthday of 
love. Let the favored brother, in such a 
day, remember the noble deed of Atheno- 
dorus, who not only divided his inherit- 
ance afresh with a brother whose prop- 
erty had been justly confiscated, but bore 
with acheerful meekness the injustice and 
ingratitude with which his magnanimity 
was met.” “Let him recall, then and 
always, the fame of the Socratic Euclid 
who answered his brother’s clamorous 
oath that he would be avenged on him, 
‘And may I perish if I do not overcome 
your hatred, and force you to love me 
again as at first.””§ “ Let brothers find 
their joy, in all occasions of strife, in giv- 
ing rather than receiving the victory; let 
not the sun go down upon their wrath, but 
let them imitate the Pythagoreans, who 
would never fail to join hands at the close 
of a day of discord.” || “And let us be- 
ware that discord, if it must come, shall 
spring from without. Let us root out 
every seed of bitterness within; if strife 
is to spring up, at least give it no foothold 
in any feeling of the mind, and beware 
that your grievance be not the pretext 
rather than the cause of your division 
from one whom you have ceased to love.” 

Does it not light up the page of history 
to know that at its darkest hour (and the 
above may possibly have been written un- 
der Domitian) it was possible to aspire 
after such an ideal as is here set forth? 
Amid the weariness and the horror of a 
decaying world there was, we see — and, 
if then, surely always — place for the meek 
pieties of domestic affection, and the 
placid happiness of mutual and warm re- 
gard. We would have that essay bound 
up with the sixth satire of Juvenal, as 
painting the two aspects discernible in 
the same era, according to the eyes that 
Saw it. 

We have sufficient proof in the forego- 
ing extracts that human relation was not 


* De Fraterno Amore, c.9 10. 
+ Ibid., c. 10. 
t Ibid., c. rr. 
§ Ibid., c. 18. 
il Ibid., c. 17. 
7 Ibid., c. 16. 








more precious to any human being that 
ever lived, than to Plutarch. But it was 
not alone enough to explain life to him. 
At its best, it was to him but an imperfect 
reflection of that deepest relation in which 
-alone the spirit could find entire repose. 
This relation is the keynote of his 
thought. His was notan original or phil- 
osophic mind, and in gathering up the 
various expressions of devout trust in this 
unseen companion, we must not expect 
more than gleams of a pure but not 
steady radiance. They are continually 
obscured by his tendency to diffuseness, 
on no subject is it more fatal not to know 
where to stop than on this, and his words 
always overflow. Perhaps, therefore, his 
thoughts appear to more advantage in 
detached extracts than in their original 
context — a sure condemnation as far as 
literary value is concerned. Yet a repre- 
sentative of the unconscious Christianity 
which may have proved often a prepara- 
tion for conscious Christianity, and some- 
times, perhaps, its substitute, may claim 
an interest that is independent of literary 
value. We find scattered up and down in 
these miscellaneous essays all that we 
should associate with the idea of Chris- 
tianity which is not directly historical. Of 
the events which the word recalls, Plu- 
tarch, to judge from his writings, was 
entirely ignorant, but all the principles 
which it suggests — all in it that is inde- 
pendent of time —is set forth in these 
writings, not, indeed, in any coherent 
scheme, but in broken outbursts of heart- 
felt utterance, as it is elsewhere (so it 
seems to us) only by the great masters of 
Christian cought. The ideas of man’s 
corruption, of a Saviour, of “ the light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,” explaining man to himself and 
revealing to bim his own true self, hidden 
beneath the surface of appearances — this 
idea is suggested by some words of Plu- 
tarch’s, as by hardly any others out of the 
New Testament. And in some ways his 
thoughts in this direction appear to us es- 
pecially fitted for our time. Listen, for 
instance, to his protest against a school 
of his day, whose teaching is made famil- 
iar to us a its record in the most striking 
verse that ever was made the vehicle of 
philosophy: * “ Those who think nothing 
comes to us from the gods deprive pros- 
perity of its joy, and adversity of its sol- 
ace, they attempt to console us as one 
who in a storm at sea should assure his 


* Disputatio ne suaviter, etc.,c. 23. It might be read 
throughout as an answer to Lucretius. 
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fellow-sufferers, ‘The ship has no pilot, 
the Dioscuri do nothing against the vio- 
lence of the waves, but this is a matter 
which need trouble no one, for the ship 
will soon be engulfed or shattered, and 
there will be an end of all emotion and all 
sensation.’ Your consolation to the 
storm-tossed mariner is, that shipwreck is 
close at hand!” Does Plutarch here an- 
swer the Epicureans or writers familiar to 
our own time? The passage we have 
quoted is not the only one which suggests 
the question. We feel the atmosphere 
yet more modern when we come upon his 
assertion of man’s immortality. His 
sense of divine justice is supported by 
the conviction of the fragmentary char- 
acter of all that we see of human fate in 
this world, his hope for a development of 
all that we achieve or suffer here which 
shall make it explicable. ‘“ Does it fol- 
low from the fact of God’s attention to 
every human being that the soul survives 
the body?” asks one of the interlocutors 
in the dialogue on divine justice. “God,” 
he is answered, “is a pursuer of trifles if 
he makes so much of creatures in whom 
there is nothing permanent and steadfast, 
nothing which resembles himself, but who 
are, as Homer says, the withering foliage 
of the day. For him to spend his care 
on creatures such as these would be to 
imitate those who make gardens in oyster 
shells.”* The image seems to us a fine 
and original one. Goethe has used one 
closely allied to it in his criticism of Ham- 
let. A mighty purpose in the human soul, 
he says, is like an oak planted in a china 
vase, the vessel must be shattered by the 
expansion of the seed within. We feel 
our prosaic writer here the truer poet of 
the two. No image, it seems to us, could 
better gather up all that is suggested 
when we limit man’s existence to the nar- 
row period between the cradle and the 
grave than this picture of a growing germ 
doomed to wither undeveloped as soon as 
the brittle and narrow enclosure is broken 
or filled. Plutarch believed in an immor- 
tality of - names and great deeds, he 
is one of those who will ever be asso- 
ciated with the “great invisible choir” 
whose music he has helped us to hear. 
To this immortality in the memory of 
those who treasure up all recollection of 
the illustrious dead he has in his best- 
known works rendered emphatic testi- 
mony, he at least will not be charged with 
any tendency to underrate that self-sr- 
vival in which from the narrow bounds ot 


* De sero Numine, ecc. 
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three or four score years streams a light 
that traverses undimmed the space of a 
hundred generations. But for him this 
immortality was but a poor mockery, if it 
was the only immortality. The creator 
of Lycurgus and Pericles was a trifler, if 
all that remained of his work, in the age 
of Plutarch, was the memories that Plu- 
tarch had done so much to perpetuate. 
It was much, if it was a small part, of 
their immortality. It shtank to nothing 
if it was the whole. 

If Plutarch grasped, with no uncertain 
apprehension, that idea of a participation 
in the divine nature which is an implicit 
belief in man’s immortality, he discerned 
with no less clearness the dark shadow 
by which man’s immortality is blurred 
and chequered. He saw the life through 
death, but he felt the death in life. Man 
only learned what true existence meant 
(so he reasoned) as he approached God. 
From all other things, ourselves included, 
we gain an apprehension only of the per- 
ishable fugitive element, the change, the 
death which as it were dilutes all being, 
except that which is divine. “ We fleet- 
ing and uncertain beings, whose life is 
mingled with death, whose joys and loves 
are subject to continual vicissitudes, so 
that not even our best self has any ele- 
ment of permanence — we, various as we 
are in our complex tangle of attributes, 
are to find repose and stability in turning 
our thoughts towards one whom alone we 
can address ‘Thou art.’ Birth and 
death make up our being: he inhabits 
that unchanged eternity in which past 
and present lose their meaning, filling it 
with an everlasting now, and with that 
oneness which is the test of true exist- 
ence.”* The last words bring to the 
reader’s ear dim echoes of Platonic and 
Pythagorean teaching, but if the thought 
be not original to Plutarch, there is a 
profound apprehension of the deepest 
problem of philosophy in his conviction 
that we learn the very meaning of one- 
ness from our knowledge of God. We 
would join that assertion to one which, 
apparently its opposite, seems to us to 
give its full meaning. “God,” he says 
elsewhere, “cannot exercise justice or 
love towards himself, there must there- 
fore be other divine beings, who are the 
object of his justice and his love.”t A 
mere creature, he felt, could not suffice 
to explain the character of an eternal 
being — an eternal love must need an 


* De Ei apud Delphos, c. 18, 19, 17. 
t Ibid., c. 20. 
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eternal object. No heathen, it seems to 
us, ever Came nearer to the apprehension 
of all that is involved in the mystery of 
a Son of God. 

And the human side of this faith, the 
trust in a being so close to each of us, 
that to every man he reveals the true self, 
while delivering him from the crowd of 
passing desires that obscure it —this 
also is expressed by him, almost in the 
very words of St. John: “As each quits 
the control of parents or teachers he is 
called on to exchange an earthly for a 
divine guide,” receiving as a ruler that 
Divine Word in obedience to whom con- 
sists true freedom. “ For those only live 
as they desire, whose mind is thus en- 
lightened as to what they should desire ; 
in all beside, will is a poor and ignoble 
thing, and the herald of much repent- 
ance.” * Apart from this divine emanci- 
pation man is not only incomplete and 
feeble, but entangled in the meshes of 
evil. But the very magnitude of our dis- 
ease conceals it from ourselves. “If 
thou wouldst look within, oh man, thou 
wouldst find a treasury of varied ill, not 
imported from without, but innate and 
indigenous. But it is not with the dis- 
eases of the soul, as with those of the 
body, which he who endures recognizes; 
the peculiar misfortune of these is that 
they are born unconsciously ; reason be- 
ing sound, perceives the ills of the body, 
but has no insight where itself is the part 
afflicted.” + Thus we are incompetent to 
be pbysicians to each other, and must 
look for healing from elsewhere. Bound 
in the chains of evil, man cannot deliver 
his brother from them, cannot rise to that 
vision of hope without which the effort to 
deliver is impossible. But to one wlio is 
apart from all pollution of evil, no evil is 
incurable. ‘“ Human punishment can have 
but little remedial character. God, when 
he takes in hand a human soul, sees the 
inchoate virtue that is invisible to every 
human eye, and the ignorance or weak- 
ness that to human eyes has taken the 
aspect of vice, — sees, even in that which 
looks to human eyes a mere evidence of a 
mind inclined to evil, the signs of a latent 
vigor in things excellent. For while one 
unskilled in husbandry would not rejoice 
in finding many woods on a spot he de- 
sired to bring into cultivation, the true 
husbandman would rejoice in recognizing 
a vigorous soil.” { This sense of an un- 


* De Recta Ratione, etc., c. 1. 
+ Animi ne an Corporis Affectiones sint pejores? c 
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} Ibid., c. 6 
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erring eye always fixed upon the soul of 
man, discerning not only its loves and its 
hatreds, its hopes and fears, but the seed 
of generous action in its futile effort, its 
vain struggles, its hidden loyalty, — this 
belief in God as the constant companion 
of the spirit of man in that region where 
all human co:npanionship recedes — this 
seems to us the seed of all that is most 
vital in what Christ came to teach man- 
kind, and not expressed anywhere else so 
distinctly and so fully as by Plutarch. 

Plutarch was led by more than one line 
of thought towards the belief which, while 
it is the foundation of Christianity, was 
characteristic of the age in which Chris- 
tianity arose, apart from any Christian 
teaching — the belief in a mediator. He 
had, indeed, a sense in every direction of 
a sort of gradual approach towards and 
prophecy of another nature than that in 
which this gradation is manifested. Thus 
he sees in the senses a certain gradation, 
by which sense is, as it were, the proph- 
ecy of thought, hearing being chosen out 
by him as the most intellectual of the 
senses. Thus, also, he sees in the four 
elements, as they were then classified, a 
gradual prophecy of spirit — earth is the 
most, fire is the least material. Thus, 
also, in spirit itself he finds a gradual ap- 
proach to the divine. God is to the soul 
what the soul is tothe body. The thought 
is not unfamiliar to Christian ears; it 
must have occurred to all, whatever their 
creed, who have been conscious of an 
influence within, apart from which the 

owers of understanding and will seemed 
but as the eye and the hand, when the 
spirit no longer directs them. It is 
strange, however, to read it in the words 
of one who lived in the first century after 
Christ, and remember that we are reading 
the words of a heathen. 

We have represented Plutarch chiefly 
as the preacher. How far this side of his 
character is from being the whole his 
better known writings are sufficient to 
prove, yet even in the biographies, as 
Dr. Trench has well pointed out, it is the 
ethical rather than the political aspect of 
a life which interests him. The aspect 
under which he regarded history, indeed, 
may be illustrated by a fine saying of his 
concerning poetry (including thereby all 
that we mean by literature), which we are 
surprised never to have seen quoted, that 
it is “a mediator between philosophy and 
the world.” * The saying is one pecul- 
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iarly suited to our day; there never was 
a time when the great masters of fiction 
were so consciously mediators between 
philosophy and the world, and this con- 
scious aim may indeed be made a reproach 
to our literature from certain points of 
view, but they are not points of view with 
which Plutarch would have had any sym- 
pathy. The moral aspect of literature, as 
of history, was that which interested him. 
He evidently saw clearly that literature 
can embody the teaching of philosophy, 
as history cannot. He must have felt, 
after all his efforts to paint the great 
characters of the ages which had pre- 
ceded his own, how one touch of Homer 
had more revealing power than all the 
works of the historians he had studied so 
carefully. He only who creates can fully 
reveal. As we follow an actual career we 
see only a small part of its moral signifi- 
cance, and all biography, all.at least which 
enters in the world of heroic action, con- 
tains an emphatic warning against any 
premature application of a moral stan- 
dard. He who has to ask at every turn, 
How did these events actually happen? 
and who finds the answer to this question 
a difficult and arduous one, is slow to 
take up that office of interpretation be- 
tween philosophy and the world which 
belongs by its very nature to him who 
describes events which group themselves 
around ideas, who deduces the fact from 
the thought. How much of our moral 
standard is moulded by the great masters 
of imaginative portraiture! What we 
shall pity, what form of evil shall stir in- 
dignation, what form shall be imprinted 
on our minds in connection with all that 
makes it excusable, what ideal shall-be 
2 up by the glow of vivid coloring, 
what picture of guilt shall be made the 
object of most vigorous recoil — all these 
questions, to answer which would be the 
highest aim of the moral philosopher, are 
solved by every great creative genius. 
He directs our sympathies, he rules our 
aspirations, he gives shape to our fleeting 
efforts at moral decision, and lifts the 
portal between the conscience and the 
imagination for the entrance of friend or 
foe. Mighty and immeasurable respon- 
sibility! would that every one on whom 
it lies could receive the warning of the 
gentle preacher, so much his inferior in 
genius, who would waken him to his high 
vocation, and call upon him to bring his 
vast reinforcement to the side of good- 
ness and purity, in that great battle which 
lasts from age to age. 





JULIA WEDGWOOD. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
STORY OF QUEEN LOUISE OF PRUSSIA. 


THERE may be some Englishmen, or 
even Englishwomen, who are not yet ac- 
quainted with the life and history of the 
great and noble queen Louise of Prussia, 
mother of the present emperor of Ger- 
many William L, and wife of King Fred- 
erick William III. Therefore, when I 
heard of the celebration of the unveiling 
of the Louisen-monument in the Thier- 
garten of Berlin, on the roth of March, 
1880, I thought a slight sketch of her life, 
illustrated with a few of those touching 
little stories which keep her memory green 
in the hearts of her Prussian subjects, 
might perhaps be acceptable to English 
readers. 

Louise, queen of Prussia, was born in 
Hanover on the toth of March, 1776. 
She was the daughter of Prince Karl of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and of Princess 
Frederika Caroline Louise of Hesse- 
Darmstadt. Whilst but nine years of age, 
she suffered, in the death of her mother, 
the greatest misfortune that can befall a 
child. Her life had thus a sad beginning. 
Her father removed from town into a 
quiet country place called Herrenhausen, 
and here Louise enjoyed for over two 
years a quiet and peaceful country life. 
But soon her father discovered that the 
fond care and attention of a mother was 
necessary in his large family of children ; 
and he resolved to marry their aunt, 
Princess Charlotte, sister of his first wife, 
which marriage took place in 1784. This 
occurrence brought our little princess 
Louise from her tranquil asylum of Her- 
renhausen, she having then removed 
along with her father and second mother 
to Hanover. 

Louise was again doomed to sorrow and 
misfortune; for in little more than a year 
after the marriage, her second mother was 
also taken from her, again making her 
father’s house the house of mourning. 
He therefore left Hanover once more with 
his family, in order to place them under 
the care of their grandmother, the land- 
gravine of Hesse-Darmstadt. Here the 
education of the little princess Louise was 
intrusted to a Swiss lady, Mademoiselle 
de Gilieu, who proved herself at once a 
devoted teacher and kind friend to the 
motherless child. It was with this lady 
that Louise wandered about from cottage 
to cottage of the poor, appearing like a 
little angel in the abodes of sorrow and 
sickness. These few years passed with 
very few interruptions in her quiet, studi- 





ous life. When she was thirteen years 
old, one of her sisters was married to 
Prince Karl Alexander of Thurn and 
Taxis, and this event was the means of 
drawing Louise into a gayer sphere. 
Louise and her sister Frederika were in- 
vited by their new relatives to witness 
the coronation of the emperor Leopold 
II. in Frankfort-on-the-Main, on which 
occasion she formed an intimacy with the 
mother of the great German poet Goethe, 
in whose house she and her sister spent 
many a happy hour. 

It is related by a lady who was ac- 
quainted with Goethe’s mother, that on 
one occasion the young princesses were 
out in the yard amusing themselves, as 
other children would, by pumping water 
out of the well. Madame their attendant, 
a lady to whom etiquette was law, was 
engaged in conversation with Goethe’s 
mother when this sport began. At length 
noticing how the two children were en- 
gaged, and that both were highly delighted 
with their occupation, she sprang up 
aghast, intending to call them in. Mrs. 
Goethe tried to persuade her not to dis- 
turb them in their innocent amusement, 
especially as it could not do them any 
harm. But persuasion was of no avail. 
Madame thought it quite contrary to all 
dignity that princesses should have their 
little skirts tucked up, and be thus pump- 
ing water like little peasants. She was 
bent upon calling them in; Mrs. Goethe 
was equally bent upon leaving them alone. 
She would not have the children interfered 
with in their harmless amusement. Tell- 
ing madame, therefore, to make herself 
comfortable, she ran to the door and 
locked it, leaving madame prisoner on the 
other side. ‘I was so sorry for the poor 
children,” she said afterwards, in describ- 
ing what happened; “and would rather 
have taken any consequences on myself, 
than let them be interfered with in the few 
little games which they only could play at 
my house; and I was very glad to hear 
them say on leaving, that they had never 
amused themselves so much before.” 

The French Revolution having thrown 
its brand of discord into Rhineland, 
Louise, with her grandmother and her 
sister Frederika, was obliged to leave 
Frankfort and go to Hildburghausen, 
where her eldest sister was the wife of the 
ruling duke Frederick. Here she re- 
mained till the recapture of Frankfort 
from the French in December, 1792; from 
which city, which had now become the 
headquarters of the German attack, the 
landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt wrote to 
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Louise’s grandmother, asking her to re- 
turn with her grandchildren from Hild- 
burghausen by way of Frankfort, at which 
place they were to be introduced to their 
high relative the king of Prussia, whose 
mother and Louise’s mother were first 
cousins. Louise therefore, with her sis- 
ter Frederika, and accompanied by their 
grandmother, came to Frankfort, where, at 
the very first meeting, she won the heart 
of the crown-prince of Prussia. “That is 
the one, or no one else on earth,” said he 
to himself. Her sister Frederika at the 
same time found a lover in Prince Lud- 
wig, brother of the crown-prince ; and ten 
months afterwards, two weddings took 
place, the one uniting Louise and the 
crown-prince, the other Frederika and 
Ludwig —an event which caused great 
joy throughout entire Germany. A story 
indicative of the princess Louise’s kindly 
nature, is told in connection with the mar- 
riage. A triumphal arch had been built 
in front of the emperor William’s palace ; 
and forty young maidens, all the daugh- 
ters of Berlin citizens, dressed in white, 
were in attendance to welcome the young 
princess. A very pretty girl was chosen 
to hand a poem to the princess Louise, 
welcoming her with a few appropriate 
verses. Louise, charmed with the sweet- 
ness of the little reciter, and yielding to 
the impulse of a free, unaffected, and lov- 
ing nature, stooped down and warmly em- 
braced and kissed the child. 

Louise, whose grace and beauty had 
already taken the hearts of her future 
subjects by storm, became now the very 
pattern of a true and noble woman, an 
affectionate and devoted wife. She often 
regretted that her education had been so 
much more French than German. Such 
was a whim of thetime. France at that 
period gave the tone to manners and edu- 
cation, German literature being only inits 
infancy, and the German language itself 
entirely neglected by the upper classes. 
It is well known, for instance, that Fred- 
erick the Great could not speak his own 
mother tongue correctly. Louise there- 
fore most zealously set about to remedy her 
deficiencies in this respect by perseverin 
study, at the same time assisting an 
encouraging those scholars who had im- 
posed it as a duty on themselves to banish 
all Gallicisms, and to elevate the standard 
of their own neglected literature. Espe- 
cially did Louise’s heart rebel against the 
rigid court etiquette, also a product of 
France, which then prevailed. She de- 
sired to act in her own free and natural 
way, and that others should have the same 





liberty. With a heart tender and impul- 
sive, she disliked such excess of etiquette 
as interfered with her methods of doing 
good, and with her modest but happy 
family and country life. 

Her first step towards a reformation of 
German customs was, that she and her 
husband should address each other with- 
out those formalities which had hitherto 
been exacted by the etiquette of the court. 
She also set aside the custom of the 
court that the illustrious spouse should 
only enter the private apartments of his 
wife after being first announced by the mis- 
tress of the ceremonies; asking whether 
it would please her Royal Highness to 
grant his Royal Highness an interview. 
It was now the rule that Frederick Wil- 
liam saw Louise whenever he pleased, 
without any ceremony of announcement. 
These innovations in court manners and 
customs were not, however, effected with- 
out many remonstrances on the part of 
those who saw in such changes the end of 
all dignity, as they conceived dignity to 
be. The mistress of ceremonies, for in- 
stance, was greatly perplexed when the 
prince gave up the formality of being in- 
troduced by her to his wife’s apartments, 
and spoke earnestly with his High:sess 
on the subject, explaining to him the seri- 
ous consequences that must ensue from 
so bad an example. His Highness lis- 
tened respectfully, and seemed to take 
the matter in earnest, saying with a smile: 
“Very well, madame; | will follow your 
kind advice. Have the goodness, then, 
to go to her Royal Highness the crown- 
princess of Prussia and say, her humble 
husband would be greatly pleased if her 
Royal Highness would most graciously 
vouchsafe him an audience.” 

Madame’s face beamed with joy — she 
had at last saved the honor of the court 
—and she sailed majestically away to 
convey to her Royal Highness this high- 
toned message. But — could it be possi- 
ble? On entering the room, she found 
his Royal Highness had got there before 
her, and was sitting side by side with 
Louise on a couch, his arm lovingly encir- 
cling her waist! He burst out laughing. 
Madame stood aghast, unable to speak. 

“ Well, dear madame,” said the prince, 
“you now know that my Louise and I 
can always see each other whenever we 
please, and this without giving anybody 
trouble. You are a very good woman, 
and a very me mistress of ceremonies ; 
but it is only fair and Christian-like that 
a man should be able to see his wife 
whenever he likes.” 
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Thus Louise came to be the prime 
restorer of some good old German cus- 
toms which in course of time had been 
displaced by French manners — more 
refined possibly, but less natural and sin- 
cere. 

Louise was in all respects a good and 
devoted wife, domesticated and economi- 
cal in her habits, and a shining example 
to her sex. Besides, nature had endowed 
her with much grace and beauty. She 
was tall and well-formed; with a sweet 
and noble face, large blue eyes, and a 
head of lovely golden curls, that were 
simply combed back. She wanted no 
artificial adornment to make her look a 
queen. Her state robes, necessary to 
one in her position, seemed a burden to 
her; and when she returned from such 
court festivities as obliged her to appear 
in courtly apparel, she did not feel happ 
and at home until she had taken them off, 
and was again in her usual elegant yet 
simple attire, her favorite summer cos- 
tume of white muslin. At home ina little 
family circle, surrounded by a few old 
friends, there Louise felt happy once 
more, and there Frederick William felt 
again in possession of his pearl. Well 
might he have exclaimed, when finding 
themselves ¢éfe-d-téte: ‘“* Now, Louise, 
am happy; now I know you are my wife. 

“But am I not always your wife?” said 
she. 

“No,” he replied ; “ you must too often 
be the crown-princess.’ 

Many a time they would be seen walk- 
ing arm in arm Unter den Linden, or 
promenading in the Thiergarten, taking a 
lively interest in all that passed around 
them; now and then stopping and talking 
to some poor old man or woman, inquir- 
ing into their circumstances, rendering 
help if needed; and at all events leaving 
a pleasant remembrance behind them. 
But the happiest time of Frederick Wil- 
liam and his beloved Louise was spent at 
Paretz, a village about ten miles from 
Potsdam. There they enjoyed the bless- 
ings of a peaceful country life, and, as 
was most pleasing to the prince, the rest 
and independence of a private gentleman. 
No luxury was found in this little Eden. 
All and everything was country-like, even 
to the very furniture. The prince had 
this little retreat built specially for him- 
self, because the beautiful and luxurious 
castle of Oranienburg, which the king 
presented to Louise on her first birthday 
as crown-princess of Prussia, was found 
too large and unhomely to please the 
young couple, and the neighborhood too 
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noisy. When the little castle of Paretz 
was to be built, the prince expressed dis- 
tinctly the desire that all should be con- 
structed and arranged as if it were only 
for afarmer. He was happy as the squire 
of Paretz, and Louise as the lady or lady- 
queen of Paretz, as the peasants some- 
times called her. In the midst of happy 
country folks, the royal couple were the 
most happy. At harvest time Louise 
took part in her villagers’ rural amuse- 
ments. Once, it is related, her royal hus- 
band had promised them a ball for the 
next harvest-home. It was to take place 
justin front of the castle. Villagers in 
their own way are very fond of grandeur, 
and no doubt this harvest-home to which 
the noble squire and his lady had invited 
them was the subject of many plans and 
deliberations. In the evening, the prom- 
ised ball came off, and was opened by the 
squire-prince and the lady-princess. The 
delighted villagers, young and old, fol- 
lowed suit of their beloved master. The 
first dance being over, it was the lady’s 
turn to dance, according to old German 
custom, with the head male servant; 
whilst the squire had to choose the head 
maidservant for his partner; and what 
was thus the custom, the prince and prin- 
cess made their duty. 

Here let us tell a little story which pic- 
tures Louise as an amiable hostess, mind- 
ful of the comforts of her guests. One 
of her frequent visitors, a special friend 
of her husband, was an old general, called 
Kéckeritz. This old soldier, after having 
dined with his royal friends, always man- 
ifested at a certain time a peculiar ner- 
vousness and restlessness, as if wishing 
to depart; whilst at other hours of the 
day he was only too glad to stay and have 
a friendly chat. But after dinner he al- 
ways shewed this great anxiety to get 
home. Louise was puzzled at the old 
man’s strange behavior, and resolved to 
find out the cause. She made inquiries 
of his steward, who after a few questions 
explained that the old general had in- 
dulged for so many years in the habit of 
smoking a long pipe after dinner, that 
now he could not possibly do without it. 
The next time the old general came to 
dine, he exhibited after the repast the 
same nervous restlessness, and rose to 
take leave. Whereupon Louise rose too, 
and said: “ Wait a little, general; I want 
to show you something.” She went into 
the next room. On her return, she held 
a long pipe already filled, in one hand, 
and a burning wax-light and a “spill,” in 
the other. Handing the pipe to the as- 








tonished old man, and lighting the spill, 
she said: ‘“ There, my old general ; make 
yourself comfortable; this time you shall 
not desert us.” 

But those happy days of quiet “living 
for each other” soon came to a close. 
On the 16th November, 1797, the king 
died; and with the crown, the responsi- 
bilities, sorrows, and anxieties of a mon- 
arch devolved upon Louise’s husband, 
King Frederick William III. The young 
king and queen took up their residence 
at Berlin, choosing for their abode not 
the king’s, but the less luxurious crown- 
prince’s~palace. The financial circum- 
stances of Prussia being rather weak, the 
king and queen wisely refrained from 
extravagances. Moreover, Louise’s great 
pleasure was to do good and make sad 
faces bright, often spending so much out 
of her own pin-money, that she had not 
enough left for her moderate personal 
needs. Her husband at one time becom- 
ing anxious on this account, gently remon- 
strated with her about this too extensive 
liberality. “How hard it is,” said she, 
“to hear of want and misery and not be 
able to give help!” He kissed her, and 
filled her purse. 

As Louise was a liberal donor to all 
public benevolent undertakings and in- 
stitutions, so she also shewed a willing 
heart to help and encourage private indi- 
viduals who wanted her notice. Herder, 
Goethe, Schiller, Jean Paul, and many 
others experienced this. But not to the 
great and accomplished alone was Louise 
the protecting genius ; any one in trouble 
she was ever ready to help. 

By-and-by, Napoleon’s ambitious proj- 
ects drew Germany into war, and State 
affairs began to monopolize the attention 
of the king and queen. Louise was at 
this time in very delicate health, partly 
caused through the loss of her youngest 
child, partly from the threatening advent 
of political disturbances. The king him- 
self was deeply occupied with State affairs. 
The queen was absent for the sake of her 
health at the baths of Pyrmont, when the 
king resolved upon war and prepared for 
the outbreak. Anxious about her recov- 
ery, he had kept this step a secret from 
her until she returned to Charlottenburg, 
where he himself informed her of his 
preparations. When Louise heard cf the 
declaration of war, she approved of it 
with heart and soul, as it was for a cause 
in which the honor of the king, her hus- 
band, and of his subjects was involved. 
As she always used to accompany the 
king at reviews and manceuvres, so she 
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was now his faithful companion during 
the war. She had shared with bim the 
enjoyments of their happy days, and she 
was now willing to share with him the 
troubles, sorrows, and privations of darker 
times. This unhappy war, however, 
broke both the health and the heart of 
Louise. After the Peace of Tilsit, she 
returned to Berlin, but was no more the 
same. Her eyes, so full of life and spirit 
in her happy days, were now dim with 
weeping, and her cheeks were pale. She 
received a sad but still a joyful reception, 
and was once more made aware how 
much her people loved her. “ Nothing,” 
she wrote about this time, “will dazzle 
me any more; my kingdom is not of this 
world.” 

As if in presentiment of her early 
death, she devoted herself with redoubled 
care to the mental development of her 
children. “Justice, faith, love,” was the 
legend on her favorite seal; and her 
motto was, “God is my trust.” “I do 
not complain,” she one time said, “ that 
the days of my life were cast in this un- 
happy epoch. Perhaps my existence 
gave life to children who may one da 
contribute to the welfare of mankind.” 
In a letter to her father, she says : “ Time 
and circumstances educate and form the 
character of man. It may be good for 
our children that they experienced the 
dark phases of life in their youthful days. 
Had they grown up in sbuadanes and 
comfort, they might have thought it per- 
haps all a matter of course.” “ Our Wil- 
liam” [the present emperor of Germany] 
“will,” she wrote to her father, “if I am 
not very mistaken, be entirely like his 
father, simple, upright, and sensible. 
Even in his appearance, he bears the 
greatest resemblance, only he will not be 
so handsome. You see, my dear father, 
I am still in love with my husband.” 

She was not much longer to be spared 
tothem. Whilst on a visit to her father, 
whom she had not seen for some years, 
she was taken ill. The king at ihe same 
time lay sick in bed at Charlottenburg, 
struck down with fever. As soon as he 
felt able to travel he rejoined his beloved 
Louise, but only in time to see her die, to 
close those eyes which were the light of 
his life. When the king arrived, Louise 
expressed her gratification at seeing him, 
and inquired with whom he came. “ Fritz 
and William,” said the king, and as he 
spoke he could not restrain his tears. “1 
will go and fetch them,” be said, and left 
the room. 

“Am I then so very ill?” Louise in- 
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quired of her sister Frederika. “The 
king seems to bid me farewell. Oh, tell 
him,” said she, “tell him he must not do 
so, or else I shall die on the spot.” 

The king re-entered, leading the two 
princes. They knelt down before their 
mother’s bed; but another attack of cramp 
in the chest seized her. Some beef tea 
was brought in for her, which the king 
endeavored to persuade her to take. She 
could not; she was too weak. Once more 
he lost all composure, and left the room. 
“Do,” said Louise to Frederika, “ drink 
it yourself; it will grieve him so to see 
that I could not take it.” 

Dr. Heim had followed the king, to 
inform him that the queen was near her 
end. 
“Oh,” exclaimed the king, “I am an 
unhappy man; if she were not mine, she 
would ess but since she is my wife, I 
must lose her!” 

On re-entering, he found Louise strug- 
gling for breath. 

“ Air! air!” she gasped. “Lord, make 
it short for me!” and sank back. 

And so died this amiable and charming 
woman on the roth of July, 1810, at the 
early age of thirty-four. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
FRANK BUCKLAND. 


AmIp the regrets of a thousand friends, 
Frank Buckland was carried to his grave 
on December 24th. He was born De- 
cember 17, 1826, and so had just com- 
pleted his fifty-fourth year at his death. 
As a boy, when a Wykehamist, he was 
keen upon birds’ eggs and butterflies, and 
could tell at sight the name of most En- 
glish specimens. He graduated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and then took to medi- 
cine as a profession. In 1854 he entered 
the 2nd Life Guards as assistant surgeon, 
and to the day of his death he always 
counted his time in the “ Blues” as one 
of the happiest periods of his life. His 
enthusiasm for natural history and pisci- 
culture in time took such hold upon him 
that he abandoned his medical calling in 
1863. For the next three years he was 
the oracle of the /%e/d; but in January, 
1866, he brought out the now flourishing 
journal of Land and Water, which under 
him became nudli secundus as an organ of 
natural history and pisciculture. The 
latter more’ than any other branch of ani- 
mal science was his favorite study, and 
the nation, at home and in the colonies 





alike, owes him a debt in this respect for 
all posterity. To him we owe the agita- 
tion which checked pollution of rivers, 
which removed unfair traps and engines 
from salmon waters, which instituted 
fence months for the half-depopulated Sa/- 
monide, and gave rod and line a chance 
by taking off nets and “creuves” in Au- 
gust, and so allowed salmon a fair high- 
way to their spawning-beds. One of his 
dreams was that the Thames should again 
become a salmon fiver, as it was in days 
when the indentures of London appren- 
tices contained covenants by masters that 
the ’prentices should not be required to 
eat salmon more than a given number of 
days in the week. Somehow, though he 
had salmon ladders built at Teddington 
and other weirs, and turned hundreds of 
thousands of salmon “smolts” into the 
river, he never attained his wish, though 
now and then his heart was gladdened 
with the news of a salmon caught at West- 
minster or elsewhere in the tideway. 

Deep-sea fisheries were a specialty of 
his, and he argued—and rightly, no 
doubt — that the nation did not utilize 
properly its resources in this respect. 
He was constantly offering prizes for es- 
says on the subject, to be written by skip- 
pers of trawlers, with a view of enlarging 
the store of public knowledge on this 
point. He felt that we were lamentably 
deficient in necessary information as to 
the treasures of the deep, and that we 
were only on the threshold of education 
as a nation in this direction. And yet he 
did not confine his labors and schemes to 
marine fisheries and to the nobler genera 
of the rivers, such as the Sa/monide. He 
saw that even coarse river fish might be 
utilized, and his influence secured protec- 
tion to Thames non-tidal fishery, fence 
months for coarse fish, stoppage of indis- 
criminate netting, and limit of size of 
mesh for even the “ freemen,” whose com- 
mon law or chartered rights to net the 
Thames could not be overruled. Water- 
bailiffs were appointed through him, and 
much of the improved sport which Cock- 
neys now enjoy when they play “ patience 
in a punt” is due to his energy and influ- 
ence. His main idea was to utilize na- 
tional piscatorial resources; in his enthu- 
siasm for promoting this he would think 
nothing of standing up to his waist in icy 
cold water, collecting gravid fish, hand- 
ling and spawning them, to preserve the 
ova for artificial cultivation. 

Those who stroll through the South 
Kensington Museum may note his pisca- 
torial collection, unique of its kind, which 
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traces and teaches “economic fish cul- 
ture.” He shows there how the salmon 
remains a small fish for life unless he 
reaches the sea, and that the “smolt” of 
the autumn swims back a “ grilse ” of may- 
be six pounds and upwards in the spring. 
He put a stop to the wasteful and un- 
sportsmanlike slaughter of “ smolts” and 
“parr,” and showed ‘that the latter were 
the young of the salmon, and as such 
should be under national protection until 
a visit to the sea promoted them to sal- 
monhood. He was delighted when he 
solved a problem of this sort; he traced 
the growth of salmon by punching marks 
in the back fins of “ smolts ” hatched from 
artificial culture; and as each draft of 
young fish so turned in was punched to a 
different pattern, any of these fish when 





ene age captured betrayed their 
identity with a certain hatch and draft 
turned in, and so clenched his doctrine of 
the marvellously sudden development of 
the smolt into the grilse. On the other 
hand, he had at South Kensington speci- 
mens of salmon that had been hatched for 
years, but which had never breathed salt 
water, and they remained little bigger than 
herrings. Those were problems which he 
never satisfactorily solved for himself, 
laboriously though he worked at them. 
He satisfied himself that the whitebait is 
sui generis, but what it is he was not de- 
cided. He labored to discover a cure for 
the strange fungoid excrescence of “ sal- 
mon disease” of late years, but life was 
too short for him: he toiled to the last, 
and died in harness. 





Russia IN 1670. — When Ivan went through 
the country he was in the habit of accepting 
nema from the poor and the rich. There 

appened one day to be in his route a good 
honest bask-shoemaker, who made shoes of 
bask for a copeck a pair, but when the em- 
peror came he was quite at a loss what to give. 
His wife, a woman of ready wit and reserve, 
suggests a pair of sopkyes, or bask shoes. 
“ That is no rarity,” quoth the man ; “ but we 
have a huge great turnip in the garden — we'll 
give him that, and a pair of sopkyes too.” 
Great was his success; the emperor was de- 
lighted, and made all his followers buy sopkyes 
at five shillings a pair, and wore a pair him- 
self.. So began the wheel of good fortune to 
turn for the Sopotskies, for he soon drove a 
thriving trade and left a great estate behind 
him. And in memory of this gallant, it is the 
custom for the Russians to throw all their old 
sopkyes into a tree which stood by his house. 
There was a gentleman, however, hard by, 
who, seeing the turnip so graciously accepted 
and generously rewarded, bethought him of a 
like success, and offered the emperor a brave 
horse. But the emperor, seeing through his 
motives, gave him nothing in return but the 
aforesaid great and mighty turnip, for which 
—as seems not improbable—he was both 
abashed and laughed at. Ivan, following the 
habits of so many Eastern despots, delighted 
to go about in disguise, and test and witness 
the feelings of the people towards strangers 
generally and the imperial person in particular. 
One night, in disguise, he sought a lodging in 
a village near the city of Moscow, but in vain, 
for no one would let him in; but at last one 





poor fellow, whose wife was momentarily ex- 
pecting to become a joyful mother, opened his 
door and admitted the apparently exhausted 
beggar. Im the course of the night the child 
was born, and the vagrant, getting himself 
gone, told the man he would bring him some 
godfathers next day. Accordingly, the next 
day the emperor and many of his nobles came 
and presented the poor fellow with a handsome 
largess, and set fire and burned up all the other 
houses in the village, playfully exhorting the 
inhabitants to charity and the entertainment 
of strangers, and that it were good for them to 
try how excellent it was to be out of doors on 
a cold winter night. It was his custom to 
associate with thieves and robbers in disguise. 
Once he went so far as to recommend them to 
rob the Imperial -Exchequer, “for,” said he, 
“I know the way to it.” But upon this, ina 
moment one of the fellows up with his fist and 
struck him a hearty good blow on the face, 
saying, “ Thou rogue! Wilt thou offer to rob 
his Majesty, who is so good to us? Let us go 
and rob some rich Boyar who has cozened his 
oma of vast sums.” Ivan was mightily 
pleased with this fellow, and at parting changed 
caps with him, bidding him meet him next 
morning in the Dravetz, a place in the court 
where the emperor was accustomed to pass by, 
“And there,” said he, “will I bring thee a 
good cap of aqua vite and bread.” ‘The next 
morning the thief was there, and being dis- 
covered by his Majesty, was called up, ad- 
monished to steal no more, preferred to high 
dignity about the court, and appointed chief 
commissiuner of the detective force. 
Antiquary. 
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